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ARTICLE I. 


THE TER-CENTENARY OF THE MEETING 
OF THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY.* 


a) 


_ Our American Presbyterian Church is not, strictly speaking, 
the descendant of any of the European Presbyterian Churches. 
It was an association of men of various nationalities, Scottish, 
Trish, English and French, and received into it a strong infu- 
sion of New England Congregationalism. In addition, it was 
modified by its transplantation to American soil, the peculiar 





* This Article was delivered as the Annual Address, by request of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, at Syracuse, N. Y., on the evening of May 23d, 1861. It is based upon 
the following authorities—among others: 

1. The History of the Kirk of Scotland. By Mr. David Calderwood, some 
time minister of Crailing. Edited from the original manuscript, preserved in 
the Hiritish Museum, by the Rev. Thomas Thomson. 2 vols. pp. 590, 579. 
Edinburgh: Wodrow Society. 

2. The History of the Kirk of Scotland, from the year 1588 to Angust, 1637. 
By John Row, Minister of Carnock: with a continuation to July, 1639, by his 
son, John Row, Principal of King’s College, Aberdeen. pp. 566. Edinburgh: 
Wodrow Society. 

3. The History of the Reformation of Religion in Seotland, by John Knox; 
to which are appended several other pieces of his writing ; including the First 
Book of Discipline, complete, and his dispute with the Abbot of Crossraguel. 
With Memoir, &c., by William M‘Gavin, Esq. Second Edition. Glasgow, 
1832. pp. 581. 
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circumstances which surrounded it, and the grand future which 
opened before it. Its Adopting Act, in 1729, shows most clear- 
ly the spirit which animated it at that early period, and its 
subsequent history has confirmed the liberality of its origin. 

While this is perfectly true, and to be asserted and defended 
on proper occasions, it is equally true that the American Pres- 
byterian Church—using the term so as to include all branches 
of it in this country—is, in a special sense, the daughter of the 
Church of Scotland. A large portion of our clergy are de- 
scended from it directly, or through the Irish Church, and the 
principles established in Scotland, and the sufferings of her 
martyrs and confessors, have entered into the very life of our 
people. . 

The occurrence, then, of so interesting an event as the Ter- 
Centenary of the First Meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, while it excited a deep enthusiasm in 
that land, could not but be of much interest to the Presbyte- 
rian Historical Society. It is the boast and rejoicing of our 
Society that we represent all branches of our one, primitive 
apostolic Church, that we take our stand by all that is essen- 
tial and elementary in Presbyterianism, disregarding what is 





4. Life of John Knox, containing illustrations of the History of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland, &e. By Thomas M‘Crie, D. D.. Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. pp. 539. 

5. History of the Church of Scotland, from the Introduction of Christianity 
to the Period of the Disruption of 1843. By the Rev. Wm. Hetherington, A. M. 
Torpichen. New York: Carters. pp. 500. 

6. The Miscellany of the Wodrow Society, containing Tracts and Original 
Letters, chiefly relating to the Ecclesiastical Affairs of Scotland during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Selected and Edited by David Laing, 
Esq. Edinburgh: Wodrow Society. 

7. The Scots Worthies, their Lives and Testimonies, originally compiled by 
John Howie, of Lochgoin [Old Mortality.] Revised and corrected by James 
Howie, A.M. With an historical Introduction by the Rev. Robert Buchanan, 
D. D., Glasgow. Blackie & Son, Glasgow. 

8. The Ladies of the Covenant. Memoirs of distinguished Scottish female 
characters, embracing the period of the Covenant and the Persecution. By the 
Rev. James Anderson. 

9. The Church of our Fathers. By Rev. T. W. J. Wylie, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia. (Unpublished.) 

10. A Discourse on the Religion anciently professed by the Irish and British. 
By the Most Reverend Dr. James Usher, late Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate of all Ireland. Reprinted from the Edition of 1687. Dublin. pp. 166. 
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accidental or peculiar to any one sect or fragment of the same, 
and we are not afraid or ashamed to avow that, in guiding our 
brethren up the stream of history until they find their fathers 
standing together by its primitive spring, we would fain have 
a foreshadowing and a prophecy of the time when, if not all 
Christians, all Presbyterians at least may have one fold and 
one shepherd. 

The Society determined to have one united celebration of 
this event, and there gathered together, at Philadelphia, on 
the 20th of December last, the precise Anniversary of the First 
Meeting of the Assembly, such a body of people as, considering 
both their quality and their numbers, never met before on this 
continent. 

The meeting was in that church which, in many respects, is 
entitled to be called the mother of Presbyterianism in Ame- 
rica—the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. Not 
strictly the first church of our order planted in America, it is 
yet nearly the oldest. In it met the First Presbytery, the First 
Synod, and the First General Assembly of our Church, and in 
it, for a long series of years, the General Assembly continued 
to meet. ‘The large house was filled in every part with Pres- 
byterians of all the branches of our Church resident in Philadel- 
phia. Never, in the history of the world, had so large a mass 
of Presbyterians, of all these schools, come together with one 
heart, and laying aside all the prejudices of history and educa- 
tion, clasped each other’s hands as brethren. The old psalms 
which cheered the Covenanters at Drumclog and Bothwell 
Brigg, and which uprose amid the wild hills in the days of the 
sore persecutions, were sung by all the congregation, led by two 
precentors: 


The praises of the Lord our God 
And his Almighty strength, 
- The wondrous works that he hath done, 
We will show forth at length. 


His testimony and his law 
In Israel he did place, 

And charged our fathers it to show 
To their succeeding race ; 
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That so the race which was to come 

- Might well them learn and know; 

And sons unborn, who should arise, 
Might to their sons them show: 


That they might set their hope in God, 
And suffer not to fall 

His mighty works out of their mind, 
But keep his precepts all. 


The Pastor cordially welcomed the assemblage to the old 
mother church, and was followed with addresses from ministers 
from each of the other four branches of our Church represented 
in the Society. The impression upon the vast audience was 
most delightful. The meeting was a perfect success, and its 
influence will not be forgotten until another century brings 
around, we trust, a still greater celebration. 

A number of brief addresses, however, in a single evening, 
by no means exhaust a subject like this, and, by invitation of 
the Society, the feelings and the principles which are natural 
to such an occasion, are now to be entered upon somewhat 
more fully, before one of the great Assemblies into which the 
small one of 1560 has expanded. 

It is a radical mistake, out of which great mischief has grown, 
to consider Presbyterianism as originating three hundred years 
ago, or as, in essence, a child of the Reformation at all. It 
is an original development of Christianity, earlier than Popery, 
and springing probably directly from the Oriental Church. 

From the mass of conjecture concerning the ancient Scottish 
people, it can perhaps only be. deduced with certainty that they 
were Celts. Historians distinguish, in a kind of way, Scots, 
Picts, and Britons, but nothing very certain, perhaps, can be 
gathered from this. We have the history of the ancient kings 
gravely related in Buchanan, Calderwood and others. We 
have Fergus the First crowned thirty-three years before the 
birth of our Saviour. We have Kenneth, and Malcolm and Mac- 
beth. But who shall assure us of the truth of these chroni- 
cles? 

Donald, who flourished in the time of Tertullian, about A. D. 
203, is said to have been the first Christian king of the Scots.* 





* Calderwood, 1, 34. 
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But Baronius, on the authority of some MSS. in the Vatican, 
asserts that Britain first received the gospel, A. D. 53.* Ori- 
gen speaks of the inhabitants of Britain as receiving Chris- 
tianity.| Some martyrs, too, suffered there in the time of 
Diocletian. Three of their bishops were present at the Coun- 
cil of Arles. 

Tertullian says that there were parts of Britain which the 
Romans could not conquer, which were subjected to Christ. 
It is stated by the historians of Scotland that king Cratilinth 
(A. D. 277) suppressed heathenism. Usher, in his interesting 
book, quotes Chrysostom (born about 350) as saying:—‘‘Al- 
though thou didst go to the ocean and those British Isles; al- 
though thou didst sail to the Euxine Sea, thou shouldest hear 
all men everywhere reasoning about the things of Scripture.” 
Bede says (born about 670 §) of Britain, in his own days, that 
“the English, the Scots, the Picts, and the Latins, each in 
their own language, inquired into and confessed one and the 
same knowledge of the highest truth and of the true sublimity.” 
“Usher mentions a Briton, named Mansuetus, who was con- 
verted, A. D. 66, and became bishop of Tours. In the year 
850, the son of an Irish prince was beheaded by Julian, in 
consequence of his zeal in extending Christianity.” 

Pelagius, who was a Welshman, went to Rome in the year 
400, and there imbued Celestius, who was Scottish or Irish, 
with his opinions. These men visited the Levant, and created 
much sensation among the Oriental churches. The refutation 
of Pelagius by Augustine gives us one of our most certain po- 
sitions. The date of Patrick’s visit to Ireland is given by the 
historians as 432, but Christianity had then been extended in 
the island. 

Kurtz, who is a Lutheran, says, that “it is certain that since 





*Dr. Wylie, of Philadelphia, a worthy scion of the Covenanter Church, has 
written a work, not yet published, on the early Church of Scotland, to which 
he kindly allowed us access. We use some of his statements and authorities, as 
here Smyth, p. 450, Still. 3. We acknowledge also our obligations to Mr. 
Agnew, librarian of the Presbyterian Historical Society, for an armful of books 
on Scotland, from his very valuable private library. 

f Still. 51, 57, 70, 76. 

{ Held in A. D. 314. See Guericke, Shedd’s Trans. 299. They discussed the 
Easter question. 

§ Usher, 5. 
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the close of the second century, Christianity had struck root in 
that part of Britain that was under Roman domination. After 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion, in 449, Christianity ceased to be 
professed, except along the west coast.. When, after an inter- 
val of one hundred and fifty years, a Romish mission arrived, 
in 597, under the monk Augustine, it appeared that the British 
ecclesiastical system differed from that of Rome on many points 
connected with worship, government, and discipline.”* It 
will be seen that Kurtz agrees with the other authorities in the 
main points of a very early British Church, as early as the 
close of the second century, and of a marked difference from 
Rome. His theory is that Rome had developed in the mean- 
while, and that the British Church had remained more primitive. 
This is, of course, much more important than the direct Oriental 
origin of the Scottish Church. If it received Christianity in 
the second century from any quarter, it would receive it in an 
apostolic form, and, at least, in comparative purity. 

Mosheim gives the following opinion. After reciting the dif. 
ferent traditions, he observes: ‘“ Whether any apostle, or any 
companion of an apostle, ever visited Britain, cannot be deter- 
mined; yet the balance of probability rather inclines to the af- 
firmative. As to Lucius, I agree with the best British writers 
in supposing him to be the restorer and second father of the 
English churches, and not their original founder. The inde- 
pendence of the ancient British churches of the See of Rome, 
and their observing the same rites with the Gallic churches, 
which were planted by Asiatics, and particularly in regard to 
the time of Easter, show that they received the gospel from 
Gaul, and not from Rome.” But king Lucius is placed, A. D. 
150, and, as we see, Mosheim thinks the British Church con- 
siderably older than he. Moreover, he places the pedigree of 
the British churches in Asia, through Gaul. 

Guericke, who is a high Lutheran, after reciting the tradi- 
tions, says: “‘The agreement of the usages of the British 
Church with those of Asia Minor, however, points rather to an 
Asia Minor, than a Roman origin of the old British Church.’’} 





* History of the Christian Chh. 1, 295. 
{+ Murd. Mosh. 1. 122 n. 
$ Guericke, Shedd’s Trans, 73. 
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Hase only says: “ Britain is mentioned as a Christian country 
in the fourth century.” We mention these authorities as show- 
ing the general impression made upon learned men. 

The date of Patrick, as we said, is 482. He was born near 
Glasgow, in Scotland. His name was Succath. Usher says, 
quoting Nennius, that he founded 365 churches, ordaining as 
many bishops, and 8,000 presbyters. Nothing certainly 
could be more like Presbyterianism than this. ‘Not only had 
every church almost a separate bishop, but in some towns and 
cities were ordained more than one.” 

Calderwood says that Donald was the first Christian king in 
Scotland, a little before the coming of Severus. He states that 
he coined money with a cross on one side. But in the reign of 
Cratilinth, in the time of Diocletian, refugees from the perse- 
cution spread religion more widely in Scotland. These, he 
thinks, were the first Culdees. Palladius arrived in 429. Scot- 
land, Calderwood says, was not divided into Romish dioceses 
until 1070, in the reign of Malcolm the Third. 

The Saxons arrived in England in 469. They were pagans, 
and the contest between the renowned Arthur and the Danes 
and Saxons, was one of religion as well as patriotism. That 
Christianity was established in England by the Roman monk, 
Augustine, who arrived there in 597, is one of the delu- 
sions that so pertinaciously keep their place in history. As 
one of our authorities we will give no less a person than Arch- 
bishop Usher. ‘The Scottish,” says that excellent man, 
“that professed no subjection to the Church of Rome, were 
they that sent preachers for the conversion of these countries, 
and ordained bishops to govern them—namely, Aidan, Finan, 
and Colman, successively for the kingdom of Northumberland; 
for the East Saxons, Cedd, brother to Ceadda, the bishop of 
York; for the Middle Angles (which inhabited Leicestershire) 
and the Mercians, Diuma, for the paucity of priests (saith 
Bede) constrained one bishop to be appointed over two people, 
and after him, Cellach and Trumhere.* And these, with their 
followers, notwithstanding their division from the See of Rome, 
were, for their extraordinary sanctity of life and faithfulness 





* Usher, 113. 
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in preaching the gospel, exceedingly reverenced by all that 
knew them.” 

The occasion on which the Roman doctrine and rites pre- 
vailed over the Culdee, is clearly related in church history. 
Neander says: “Had the Scottish rules prevailed, England 
would have enjoyed a freer church constitution, and a constant 
resistance to the Romish hierarchy would have existed from the 
first.” Kurtz says: “A very deep interest attaches to this 
contest. If the British Confession had prevailed, as at one 
time seemed probable, not England only, but also Germany, 
would, from the first, have stood in direct antagonism to the 
Papacy—a circumstance which would have given an entirely 
different turn both to the ecclesiastical and the political history 
of the Middle Ages.’’* 

The contest occurred at the General Synod at Streaneshlach 
or Whitby (Synodus Pharensis,) in 664, under the order of 
Oswy, king of Northumbria. The decision was, on apparently 
very trifling grounds, made in favor of Rome. 

The word Culdee appears to be of Celtic origin, and seems 
to mean “servants of God.’’ The Culdees are identified with 
Columba. He was born of a noble family, near Letterkenny, 
in the county of Donegal, about 520. According to Bede, he 
settled, in 565, in the island of Iona, Hii or Icolmkill, one of 
the Hebrides, off the south-western extremity of the island of 
Mull, now belonging to the county of Argyle. His foundation 
was not a monastery in the Roman sense. He was a man of a 
noble spirit, and of primitive piety. Schdllt says that the 
Culdees “had a simple Bible Christianity. Their great work 
was the study of the Scriptures, and Bede, though the zealous 
opponent of the Celtic Church, can present no higher example 
of Christian temperance, humility, self-denial and unwearied 
missionary zeal, than those of these (so-called) Scottish monks. 
Each church seems to have had a bishop. The marriage of 
priests continued to the end of the Celtic Church. They are 
distinguished from other branches of the early Church by having 
preserved the simplicity, moral earnestness, love for the Scrip- 
tures and missionary zeal of the apostolic Church, longer than 
the rest.” 





* Kurtz, 296, { In Herzog’s Enc. 
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Dr. Wylie, in the work already mentioned, has carefully col- 
lected the points in which the Culdees differed from the Ro- 
manists. We give only the main points, enrsorily. 

The standard of faith of the Culdees was the word of God. 
The divinity of the Redeemer was firmly maintained. Human 
depravity was clearly taught. Statements to this effect can be 
found in Claudius and Patrick, while Sedulius (818) says: — 
“Man has nothing from himself but sin.’’ Justification by free 
grace through faith was one of their foundation tenets. Usher 
is explicit on this point. ‘‘ Not the believer,” says one of them, 
“lives by righteousness, but he is righteous by his faith.” 
They believed firmly in predestination. Sedulius and the mis- 
sionary, St. Gall, are clear on this pcint. St. Gall says, in 
language which preceded Calvin several centuries: ‘God, by 
his immoveable counsels, has ordained some of his creatures to 
praise him, and to live in blessedness from him, in him, and by 
him, by his eternal predestination, his free calling, and his 
grace which was due to none.’’. They denied all works of su- 
pererogation, but believed in good works as the fruits of faith. 

As to their church government, it was different from that 
which prevailed in the Romish Church. There was a presby- 
ter abbot, so-called, with twelve presbyters over which he in 
some sort presided, though Bede says that Columba was not a 
bishop, but a presbyter. So again Bede says that at a parti- 
cular time there was not, except Wini, any bishop canonically 
ordained in Britain. This was said when Chud was ordained 
by Wini, assisted by two British bishops. The complaint is fre- 
quently made of the irregularity, so-called, of the Scottish and 
Irish bishops, who discharged episcopal functions without pro- 
per ordination, according to Romish views. These were called 
“ Bishops of the Scots,” to distinguish them from others consi- 
dered more regular. They had no prelacy, for the Council of 
Cealhythe (815) refused to maintain communion with them on 
account of their having no prelates, and so no regular ordi- 
nation in the view of the Council. There were no dioceses in 
Scotland until 1128, or, according to another authority, 
1070. The government was administered by a number of 
elders, gathered for the purpose. Thus, when Oswald, 
king of Northumbria, wished Culdee missionaries for his 
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people, Bede says he sent to “the elders of the Scots.” So 
when Colman was defending their method of keeping Easter, 
he says he received it “from my elders who sent me here as 
bishop.” The people elected their bishops. 

As to their worship, they devoted much time to preaching 
and singing the praises of God, and were very particular about 
discipline and purity of life. 

The missionary labors of the Culdees are beyond all praise. 
When the monk Augustine, arrived in England, in 597, Eng- 
land had been mainly converted to Christianity by them. Iona 
was a seat of learning and primitive piety. St. Gall carried 
Christianity from Britain, in 650, into Eastern France and 
Switzerland, and St. Killian, about 700, into Germany, and 
the borders of the river Maine. In the year 880, it was said, 
that so many preachers on the continent were Culdees, that all 
Ireland, with the herd of philosophers, had migrated thither. 
In the 11th century, colonies of learned Irishmen settled in 
Cologne and Ratisbon, and Prague, where Jerome and Huss 
suffered, and St. Gall, near which Zuingle was born, were both 
sites of Culdee monasteries. Their opinions resembled very 
much those of the. Waldenses. 

Romanism set itself in opposition to the Culdees. One point 
of special dispute was the time of the celebration of Easter, in 
which the British Church adhered to the Oriental as distin- 
guished from the Latin custom. Another, point was the kind 
of tonsure, in which the British Church again insisted on the 
Oriental, as distinguished from the Romish method. The 
third point was baptism, in which the Culdees rejected the 
chrism and other ceremonies which the papists had added to the 
ordinance. They refused to acknowledge the primacy of the 
Pope, or to renounce their ordination. They rejected clerical 
celibacy, as a rule, though they attached some reverential no- 
tions to it. They rejected transubstantiation. Scotus Erigena 
is especially strong on this point. Auricular confession was not 
practised by them, nor the worship of saints, nor prayers for 
the dead, nor crosses, images or relics. 

Attempts were made to destroy the Culdees both by force 
and fraud. LEthelred, the Saxon king, the particular friend of 
Augustine, when the British Church refused to give in, is said 
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to have slain twelve hundred monks at Bangor. Both Ireland 
and Cornwall were invaded. The incursions of the Danes also 
trampled out many Culdee lives and some establishments. It 
was also represented that the Culdees differed from all the rest 
of the Christian Church, and very artfully the Culdee bishops 
were persuaded to accept bishoprics and benefices, represented 
as resembling very much their own cures. Romish monks were 
also introduced to overthrow their primitive establishments, 
and, lastly, the invasion of the Normans brought in Romanism 
in its developed form. 

The Culdees, however, died hard. Romanism never really 
pervaded Scotland. It only overlaid the primitive faith. In 
1176, a young Scottish priest, named Gilbert Murray, at a 
Synod in Northampton, declared that the English Church did 
wrong to oppose “her mother, the Church of Scotland,” and 
that he would lay down his neck to the sword, rather than sub- 
ject the Church to any other authority than that of Christ. 

The last documents signed by the Culdees, as a public body, 
are dated 1297. The Lowland nobles were generally Norman, 
and inclined to Romanism, though we are not to consider them 
Romanists in the sense of Frenchmen or Italians. Certainly 
it is scarcely possible to look upon Wallace and Bruce in that 
light. By 1324, Wickliffe was born, and in the same year 
Pope John XXII., while acknowledging ‘the kingship of Ro- 
bert Bruce, in the same bull enjoins him to suppress the many 
heretics which were said to exist in Scotland.* As Wickliffe 
was only born this year, it is obvious that these heretics were 
of an earlier kind than his followers, and it is therefore plain 
that they could have been none other than the Culdees. 

It is remarkable that the stronghold of primitive faith in 
Scotland, was always the West. It was in the Western Isles 
that the Culdees had their main seat. David Buchanan and 
Spottiswood state that, in the year 1407, James Resby was 
burned at Glasgow as a heretic. He was an Englishman, a 
scholar of Wickliffe. His offence was his declaration that the 
pope was not the vicar of Christ, and that a man of wicked life 
ought not to be acknowledged as pope.t He, so far as is 





* Hetherington’s Hist. 22. } Knox’s Hist. 3. n. 
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known, was the first person burnt for religion in Scotland. In 
1431, Paul Craw, a Bohemian, was taken up at St. Andrew’s, 
on the charge of following John Huss and Wickliffe, and he 
was burned. In the year 1494, thirty persons from the West 
of Scotland, from Kyle Stewart, King’s Kyle, and Cunning- 
ham, were summoned before the king in council by Robert 
Blackader, Archbishop of Glasgow. Among these were George 
Campbell, of Cesnock; Adam Reid, of Barskimming; John 
Campbell, of New Mills; Andrew Shaw, of Polkemat; Helen 
Chalmers, Lady Pokely, and Isabella Chalmers, Lady Stair. 
Knox and Calderwood give the thirty-four articles with which 
they were charged, from which it appears that they were tho- 
rough Protestants of the general stamp which we now call Pres- 
byterians. These were called the ‘ Lollards of Kyle.” Now 
Kyle is a district forming the middle part of the county of Ayr, 
and Ayr is the extreme West county of Scotland, washed by 
the waves of the Atlantic Ocean. The king, however, evi- 
dently did not wish these people condemned, and they were 
allowed to go free. Knox calls Kyle “an old receptacle to 
the servants of God.” It will be remembered that in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s works the most vehement Presbyterians are called 
“the wild Westland Whigs.”’ 

Macaulay says: “But there were, particularly in the west- 
ern Lowlands, many fierce and resolute men, who held that 
the obligation to observe the Covenant was paramount to the 
obligation to obey the magistrate.’”’* Again, he observes 
of those who fought at Bothwell Brigg: ‘These zealots were 
most numerous among the rustics of the western Lowlands, who 
were vulgarly called Whigs. Thus the appellation of Whig was 
fastened on the Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and was trans- 
ferred to those English politicians who showed a disposition to 
oppose the court (of James II.,) and to treat Protestant Non- 
Conformists with indulgence.’* ‘The 26th British regiment, 
raised at the Revolution out of the west country inhabitants, 
was called the Cameronian regiment, an appellation which it 
still retains.’ f 

It was at Sanquhar, too, on the Nith, between Dumfries and 





* Macaulay’s Hist., I., 54, 76. { Amer. Enc in voc. 
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Ayr, that the celebrated Sanquhar Declaration was made, one 
of the most heroic actions in all history. Only twenty-four 
horsemen and less than forty foot* could be mustered in all 
Scotland for it, when Richard Cameron and Donald Cargill, 
on the 22d of June, 1680, fixed to the market cross “a Dee- 
laration and Testimonie of the true Presbyterian, anti-prelatic, 
anti-erastian, and persecuted party in Scotland,” proclaiming 
war against the king as a “tyrant and an usurper.” ‘‘There- 
fore,”’ they say, “although we be for government and governors, 
such as the word of God and our Covenant allows, yet we, for 
ourselves, and all that will adhere to us, as the representatives 
of the true Presbyterian Kirk, considering the great hazard of 
lying under such a sin any longer, do, by these presents, dis- 
own Charles Stuart, that has been reigning (or rather tyran- 
nizing, as we may say) on the throne of Britain these years by- 
gone, as having any right, title to, or interest in the said crown 
of Scotland for government, as forfeited several years since, by 
his perjury and breach of covenant both to God and his kirk, 
and usurpation of his crown and royal prerogatives therein, 
and many other breaches in matters ecclesiastic,—and by his 
tyranny and breach of the very /eges regnandi in matters ci- 
vil . . . . As also, we being under the standard of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Captain of salvation, to declare a war with 
such a tyrant and usurper, and all the men of his practices, as 
enemies to our Lord Jesus Christ, and his cause and covenants, 
&e. Given at Sanquhar, June 22d, 1680.” Their few forces 
took their stand at Aird’s Moss, Kyle, under Hackston of 
Rathaillet, where they fought like heroes. Cameron was merci- 
fully killed outright. Hackston was taken prisoner, after twenty- 
eight of their force had been killed, and executed, while Cargill 
escaped to be ultimately put to death at the Grass Market. Af- 
ter nearly three hundred years, five thousand Scottish men as- 
sembled at Sanquhar on the 22d of last June to celebrate the 
anniversary of this bold deed. A simple headstone had been 
placed at the spot where Cameron fell at Aird’s Moss. It was 


this headstone that Alexander Peden, who was one of those who 


lay in the Bass prison, embraced, and looking up to heaven 





* Account of the fight by Hackston in Wodrow, Appendix, 
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exclaimed, ‘‘Oh to be wi’ Richie!” A monument has since 
been erected on this spot, whither multitudes, who do not ap- 
prove the extremes to which these wondrous men, Cameron, 
Cargill, and Renwick went, yet go to honor apostolic piety and 
courage that was superhuman. 

The trial of the Lollards of Kyle brings us nearly to the 
Reformation. The first martyr of the Reformation in Scot- 
land was Patrick Hamilton, in 1527; the last was James Ren- 
wick, in 1688. For a hundred and sixty years God’s people 
suffered, laying the foundations of the Church in agony, in 
tears, in prayers, and in blood. And now, listen to a fact 
which is reliable. History and society, the Church and the 
world, teem with statements concerning the bigotry and in- 
tolerance of Presbyterianism. ‘It has been calculated, that 
in the Scottish persecutions 18,000 Presbyterians suffered 
death, or the utmost hardships and extremities of persecution, 
of which number 1700 were banished to the foreign planta- 
tions, 150 to the northern islands of Scotland, and 800 were 
executed. Those who suffered by imprisonment and similar 
cruelties were supposed to be about 2750, and the number of 
those who either fell in battle or died of their wounds, is 
reckoned at 680; 7000 are said to have gone into voluntary 
exile.” This statement may not be exact, but it gives an 
approximate view of the sufferings of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland. It was the universal sentiment in the sixteenth 
century, and down to the middle at least of the seventeenth, 
that it was the duty of the government to punish heresy in- 
volving fundamental error, by force. In this opinion Presby- 
terians shared in common with all others. And now our fact 
is, that notwithstanding their terrible persecutions, and not- 
withstanding their opinion that it was right, no Roman Catholic 
was ever put to death for the sake of religion by the Presby- 
terian Government in Scotland. Let any man think of the 
massacres under bloody Mary in England, of the Huguenots in 
France, of the Protestants in the Low Countries, of the 
Inquisition in Spain, and remembering the feeling of the Pres- 
byterians in Scotland, in regard to the soul-destroying doctrines 
of popery, and their experience of the tender mercies of 
papacy and prelacy, ask what held them back from punishing 
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Roman Catholics with death. Certainly, if a hundredth part 
of the declamation against the cruelty, bigotry, and fanaticism 
of Presbyterianism were true, Scotland would have blazed 
with the fagots of burning Papists. 

Patrick Hamilton, the first of the reformers who was burnt 
in Scotland, was related to the royal family both on his father’s 
and mother’s side. He was a young man of much promise, 
learned, pious, and devoted to his work. After studying in 
Scotland he went to Germany, and became acquainted with 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Lambert. He was seized and burned 
at the age of 24. Dr. McCrie says that the Lollards were so 
numerous at that time in Fife as to have formed the design 
of rescuing Hamilton on the day of his execution. He suf- 
fered in 1527. In 1584, Stratton of Lauriston, and Norman 
Gourlay, were burned at Greenock, for maintaining that Christ 
alone is a sinner’s righteousness; and in 1538, Thomas Forrest, 
the vicar of Dollar, with four others, was burned at Edin- 
burgh. His principal offence was “showing the mysteries of 
the Scriptures to the vulgar people in their own language.” 
Four others followed in 1539. In 1546 occurred the martyr- 
dom of the noble George Wishart. He was of an ancient and 
respectable family, his brother being Laird of Pitarrow. He 
was driven out of Scotland for studying Greek, and spent six 
years at the University of Cambridge. He preached the Gos- 
pel faithfully and intrepidly in Scotland. He was burned at 
St. Andrew’s, being only about thirty years old. John Knox 
was warmly attached to him. 

Adam Wallace died next. He was of Kyle, a man eminent 
for piety and simplicity of manners. He was burned on the 
Castle Hill of Edinburgh, in 1551, notwithstanding the earnest 
efforts of the noble Earl of Glencairn to save him. Finally, 
Walter Mill was burned as late as the 20th of April, 1559, in 
the very year which preceded the meeting of the first General 
Assembly. 

We think that we have now established the great point which 
we have at heart,—to show that Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land was not an outgrowth of the Reformation in the sense of 
& new religion then established, or in that of an entire conver- 
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sion, as it was mainly in Germany, from Romanism to Pro- 
testantism. We have traced the primitive faith from the 
Apostles in the East, through the early British Church, the 
Culdees and the Lollards, down to the Reformation. Walden- 
sian influence had very little to do with the Church of Scot- 
land. The whole nation, almost at once, threw off the yoke of 
popery, and steadfastly adhered, as they do this day, to the 
Presbyterian faith. There is only one method of accounting 
for this. The truth is, that the nation never was popish as to 
the spirit and feeling of the masses of the people. The 
grounds for a primitive, apostolic Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland are vastly stronger and clearer than those for a pri- 
mitive, apostolic Episcopal Church in England. Presbyterian- 
ism, for substance, was always the religion of Scotland, and 
hence, in 1560, the nation réestablished it at once and forever. 

A slight resumé of the political condition of Scotland is 
necessary to set the First General Assembly in a clear light. 
James V. died of a broken heart withiu » few days of the 
birth of Mary. She was born at the palace of Linlithgow, 
about the 11th of December, 1542. Immediately rival plans 
were formed in England and France in regard to the disposal 
of the youthful princess. Henry VIII. proposed that she 
should marry the admirable young prince who became Edward 
V1. It is useless to speculate now upon the vast changes which 
might have occurred if this plan had been accomplished, and 
Mary had received a sound English training. The French 
plans, however, prevailed. Her mother, Mary of Guise, pos- 
sessed of the guile and craft, the implacable opposition to the 
truth and to all righteousness, so characteristic of that per- 
fidious family, was made Regent, and Mary was educated in 
France, and married to the Dauphin Francis, on Sunday, 
April 24, 1558, in her sixteenth "year. On the 10th of 
July, 1559, Henry II. King of France, died of a wound 
received in a tournament from the Count de Montgomery, 
and Mary for a brief space was Queen of France and Scot- 
land, and heir, presumptive of England, for bloody Mary died 
the year before, and Elizabeth, as we all know, was the last 
child of Henry VIII., and never married. Events were rapid. 
Mary of Guise, the Regent, died, unregretted, in June, 1560, 
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and on the 5th of December, Francis, the boy-king of France, 
was also called away, leaving Mary a widow of eighteen. It 
was at this moment that the first General Assembly met. 

The beauty, accomplishments, and courage of Mary have 
given her an immense advantage in the controversies that have 
been waged concerning her for three hundred years. If the 
question had been one relating to a man, or a woman of in- 
ferior attractions, the decision would have been much easier. 
A bias is felt by every one unconsciously. She was beautiful, 
unfortunate, trained in France by the most unscrupulous poli- 
ticians in Europe, in a court where virtue was a word used in 
speeches and poetry, and chastity was a jest, and she was 
badly treated by Elizabeth, who had no rights over her what- 
ever. Her religion hardly professed, at least practically, to 
teach her purity or morality. Her circumstances were very 
difficult ; her subjects turbulent to an extraordinary degree, and 
the religion of Scotland of the severest form that true Chris- 
tianity has ever assumed. The rude manners of the age inter- 
fered with the comfort and privacy of the young Queen. These 
are the excuses to be made for her. They are urged so con- 
stantly and earnestly as to blind the most of Mary’s advocates 
to the facts of history. 

Without descending to the scandal which has been so freely 
lavished in this case, we may say that it is certain that Mary 
first married the French Dauphin, next the handsome and 
worthless Darnley, of whom she soon became tired, and of 
whose murder she has been accused—a charge of which her 
memory has never been cleared. It is certain that in three 
months and one week afterwards she married Bothwell, who is 
acknowledged on all hands to have been the murderer of her 
husband, while she was either his accomplice, or at least was 
perfectly aware of his guilt, and had used her power to prevent 
his punishment. It is certain, that if not otherwise guilty, 
she was constantly placed in equivocal positions with those whom 
she seemed to delight in gathering around her as lovers,—Riz- 
zio, Douglas, Gordon; besides keeping up a sort of system of 
possible marriage with almost every bachelor king and high 
noble in Europe. We are sorry not to be able to say more 
for Mary; but this is the plain, uncolored testimony of history. 
VOL. X.—2 
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In strong contrast with this figure, which stands out from 
the canvass still graceful and fascinating, is that unpopular 
character, John Knox. It is the peculiar fortune, however, of 
such men to mellow with time. Those who are really great 
amidst a thousand difficulties, can hardly find due appreciation 
until centuries have shed their quiet light upon their grave. 
That John Knox was a perfect character, no man will main- 
tain. His faults are palpable, and are among the first things 
seen in him. But he was of the very mould for Scotland. If 
that rugged people were to be fashioned into one of the noblest 
Churches in the history of mankind, it surely required one who 
could be softened by no blandishments, deceived by no sophis- 
try, and discouraged by no possible dangers. To evolve an 
apostolic Church from the coverings that had enveloped it; to 
bring into form the fierce nobles and stern people of Scotland; 
to create in that small country, lying far in the north and com- 
paratively sterile, and apparently most unpromising, a Church 
which should be the model of the power of millions of men 
in this great western hemisphere, and which is destined to 
be world-wide in its influence over government, learning, re- 
ligion, and every other great element of humanity —— this 
required no gentler man than that great Scottish reformer, 
the foremost name on every lip where the Scottish Church is 
mentioned. 

John Knox was fortunate in his training, especially in his 
familiar intercourse with a greater than he, for he sat at the 
feet of John Calvin. It is remarkable that Knox has left no 
work which indicates any special adaptation for speculative 
thought, or for theological or philosophical discussion. His 
works are polemic and historic. He was emphatically a man 
of action, a politician, a preacher, a patriot, a hero. John 
Calvin has held the struggling world in his iron grasp these 
three hundred years. He has fixed in adamantine forms the 
great and solemn truths revealed by God to man. Stern, so- 
lemn, awful, fearful as they are, we cannot escape from them. 
The strength of a logic, as fine as linked mail, and as strong 
as the chain which is to bind Satan before the Millennium, is 
upon mankind. No other uninspired man has with such steady 
gaze, and in such absolute white light, never dissolving into the 
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prismatic colors of imagination, gazed into the depths of eter- 
nity, and writ down the laws of the moral universe. Kepler 
fixed his eye upon the vault of heaven, and by the power of an 
extraordinary analysis showed how God has fashioned suns 
and worlds, and by what vast ideas, which we call laws, they 
move in their magnificent orbits. Calvin, by a mightier ana- 
lysis, and on @ grander scale, and with an intenser insight, 
drew nearer to the throne, and caught from the deep, involved 
utterances of a divine philosophy, which insphered the ideas of 
God from eternity to eternity, those awful laws which have ever 
since been coming into actualization in pure morals, in free in- 
stitutions, in stern courage, in comprehensive learning, in 
gigantic enterprise, and in a spiritual piety, which in dwarfing 
earth in the comparison of heaven, has yet made it sacred as 
the battle-ground of God’s elect and the ante-chamber of the 
Eternal. 

But let no man underrate John Knox. Scarcely ever had 
any one harder work to do, and he did it thoroughly. He 
breathed the breath of life into Scotland, and every great 
Presbyterian, down to our own times, has caught somewhat of 
the spirit of Knox. First and above all in him, was a high 
regard for the authority of God. It was this which bore aloft 
the old blue banner, inscribed, “ For Curist’s CRowN AND 
Covenant.” <A deep spiritual piety was in him the element 
which frivolous French courtiers called fanaticism. Courage 
rose clear and high. As this has never been denied by mortal 
man, we need the less to dwell upon it. But it is a mistake to 
suppose him ascetic. He was a politician, was consulted in all 
the great movements of his age, not only in the Church but 
the State. He had a keen wit and a native humor, which 
broke out sometimes like a gleam of sunshine athwart black 
clouds. There was a hilarity and warmth of friendship, when 
among his intimate friends, which greatly endeared him to 
them. His practical judgment and insight were especially 
valuable; his personal character one of great weight. In short, 
he was a great ruler rather than a great philosopher or divine. 
His power lay in action and in the thoughts that qualify for 
effective and far-seeing action. He died like a man, a Chris- 
tian, anda hero. There was struggling, but there was con- 
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fidence too. There was gentle kindness, a lingering in the 
companionship of friends, a love for them breathing through 
the languor of death. There was rapture in view of the open- 
ing heavens. When they read the evening prayers, he was 
asked if he had heard them. ‘ Would to God,” he said, 
‘¢that you and all men had heard them as I have heard them; 
I praise God for that heavenly sound.’ At eleven o’clock he 
said, “‘ Now it is come!” They asked him to give a sign if he 
died in peace, and he lifted up one of his hands, and so passed 
away. 

The action of the Parliament preceded the meeting of the 
General Assembly. It was one of the most important Par- 
liaments that ever met in Scotland, perhaps in view of its con- 
sequents, one of the great gatherings in the history of the 
world. They met on the 10th of July, but adjourned over to 
the Ist of August. A great concourse of people resorted to 
Edinburgh, yet no disturbance occurred. A petition, numer- 
ously signed by persons of all ranks, was presented. Three 
things were asked. 1. The suppression of popery. 2. The 
restoration of purity of worship and primitive discipline; and, 
3. That the ecclesiastical revenues should be divided into three 
parts, and be devoted, one-third to colleges and schools; one- 
third to the maintenance of the ministry; and one-third to the 
support of the poor. It was a grand plan; but the avaricious 
nobles, who had set their eyes upon these rich possessions of 
abbott and prioress, shrugged their shoulders, and said it was 
a “devout imagination,” and ultimately the Church of Scot- 
land was shorn of all but a portion of one-third of these 
revenues. John Winram, John Spotswood, John Willock, 
John Douglas, John Row, and John Knox, were appointed to 
lay before the Parliament a summary of Christian truth. In 
the course of four days* they presented a Confession of Faith. 
On the 17th of August it was adopted, three noblemen only 
voting against it. On the 24th of August the papal jurisdic- 
tion was abolished. It appears to be the impression of some, 
that this Confession was not ratified by the Parliament; but 





* Hetherington. Calderwood. 
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Calderwood says expressly: “These articles were read in face 
of Parliament, and ratified by the three estates, at Edinburgh, 
the 17th day of Julie, 1560.” The form of Church Govern- 
ment, however, was not adopted by the Parliament. The 
Privy Council directed Knox and four other ministers to draw 
up a form of ecclesiastical government. Row says: “They 
took not their example from any kirk in the world, no, not 
from Geneva; but drew their plan from the sacred Scriptures.” 
It was subscribed by the greater part of the members of the 
Privy Council, though not formally ratified by them. Dunlap, 
in his Collection of Confessions, calls the approbation of it 
“ an act of secret council, 25th January, 1560;” that is, 1561. 
‘Calderwood says, that it was subscribed by “a great part of 
the nobilitie, and by a great number moe.” It was subse- 
quently ratified by the General Assembly. This is the cele- 
brated First Book of Discipline. By these two documents 
the great principles of Presbyterianism were established. Edu- 
cation was made fundamental. ‘Ane schule” was to be 
erected in every parish, where youth were to be taught reli- 
gion, grammar, and the Latin tongue. They proposed that 
a college should be established in every “notable town,” in 
which logic, rhetoric, and the learned languages should be 
taught. The three Universities of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, were to be fostered. The first school for teaching 
the Hebrew language in Scotland was opened immediately 
after the Reformation. John Row was appointed Professor. 
In his house, the chapter at family worship was read by his 
pupils in French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Twenty years 
after, in the Second Book of Discipline, matters were brought 
more nearly still into accordance with the principles of Presby- 
terianism as now received. 

The first General Assembly finally convened on the 20th of 
December, 1560, at Edinburgh. The names of the commis- 
sioners are given in Calderwood. There were forty-two mem- 
bers, of whom but six were ministers. These were, John Knox, 
for Edinburgh; Christopher Goodman, for St. Andrew’s; John 





* McCrie’s Life of Knox. 
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Row, for Perth; David Lindsay, for Leith; Willam Harlan, for 
the West Kirk beside Edinburgh; William Christeson, for 
Dundee. The Assembly adjourned, to finish its business, to 
the 15th of January. With so much simplicity were the meet- 
ings conducted, that there were seven sessions before a mode- 
rator was elected. The first moderator was John Willock, 
superintendent of Glasgow and the West. This was in De- 
cember, 1563. On account of the scarcity of ministers, 
superintendents were appointed to take charge of districts. 
They were not diocesan bishops, but corresponded very nearly 
to our exploring missionaries or evangelists. A missionary 
spirit was thus born with the first General Assembly. 

The old primitive Church, which had thus existed in Scotland 
almost from the beginning, now took its more perfect form. 
The elements of our present system were there, and they only 
needed to be developed, under the kind, fostering care of the 
Divine Spirit. How nobly they have been developed, we need 
not detain such an Assembly as this to detail. 

The characteristics of Presbyterianism, wherever it exists, 
are substantially the same. To these characteristics we would 
draw your attention in conclusion. 

First and above all, Presbyterianism regards Christ as su- 
preme. It is her faith that He has established a kingdom on 
earth distinct from that of the civil magistrate, and that he hath 
given to it laws and a regular organism. These laws transcend 
those of man, are of higher authority, of mightier force, and 
wherever these jurisdictions come in conflict, God is to be 
obeyed, and not man. Very often has this principle been 
manifested by our Church. It was the meaning of the motto 
on the banner of the Covenant; it was shown in the resistance 
unto blood against popery and prelacy; it appeared in the 
voluntary resignation by the Free Church of benefice and 
manse. It glowed in the siege of Derry, and through the 
Revolution of 1688; it shone clear and bright in our Revolu- 
tionary War; it took its firm stand in the opposition to the 
Exscinding Acts of 1837; and in the memorable testimonies 
of our Church against slavery; and its latest triumph is in the 
grand unanimous act of the Assembly of 1861, three days since, 
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when every man rising to his feet, that the vote of no one might 
be doubtful, the Assembly pledged themselves and the whole 
Church to sustain this noble American Government against a 
wicked and unnatural rebellion. It placed itself like Moses on 
the heights when Israel fought with Amalek—the assurance 
and the pledge of a righteous cause and of a glorious success. 
Let any branch of our glorious Church decay, this one at least 
has shown, on this three hundredth anniversary of the General 
Assembly, that the blood of the fathers glows warmly in the 
bosom of their sons. 

2. The next characteristic of Presbyterianism is spirituality. 
The heavenly-mindedness of Livingston, of Melville, of Ruther- 
ford, is of a solemn grandeur that almost dwarfs all other forms 
of piety. All spiritual emotion seems tame beside the rapture 
of their devotion that flamed to heaven, and the deep and aw- 
ful solemnity of their communion with God. Under other forms 
of Christianity, we see often a tender pathos, an enthusiastic 
zeal; a devotion sometimes earnest, and sometimes devout. We 
would not question the fitness of other systems to raise men 
above the carnal world. But when our very inmost soul does 
homage to the piety of any uninspired men, it is to such an 
one as he who brought five hundred men at once under convic- 
tion at the kirk of Shotts—or such an one as seemed unable to 
speak the precious name of Jesus without an emotion so deep as 
to thrill his frame and moisten his eye. The severity which 
stood against the power of an empire was the outward sign of 
a love for the divine Redeemer, which combined the tenderness 
of a woman with the reverence of a seraph. To the careless 
eye, Scotland may present nothing but rugged mountains, with 
thistles bristling from their ravines. But the careful and loving 
observer will find, in the depths of these mountains, clear gush- 
ing springs, pure and beautiful wild roses, the antlered deer and 
the gray eagle, and, over all, the immeasurable vault of heaven, 
emblem of the eternity which enshrines and sanctifies the 
slightest movement of our mortal state. 

3. It follows by an inexorable logic that such recognition of the 
sovereignty of God, and the infinite glory of God in Christ, 
should work to severity of morals and purity of life. It is the 
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glory of Presbyterianism to be the scoff of the infidel, and the 
song of the drunkard. All vile men hate our Church. All 
licentious wits try their venom upon it. All demagogues find 
something to say against it. All who are under the sway of 
sensual passion, instinctively pass by on the other side. It 
was the discipline of Presbyterianism that drove Calvin from 
Geneva, and perilled Knox in Scotland. It is the morality of 
Presbyterianism that makes the young, the gay, the worldly 
and self-indulgent, seek folds where entrance is easier, and no 
grim ruling elders demand a life in accordance with the literal 
principles of God’s word. Within other pales, the historic, the 
artistic, the decorous, the enthusiastic, may each find their key- 
note struck. In Presbyterianism the element that holds all 
and controls all, is the moral. 

4. It follows next that a true Presbyterian is reliable. ‘They 
always belong to the heavy battalions. Like Wellington’s 
squares, they can stand steadily not alone eight hours, but 
three score and ten years, against the cavalry of the aliens. 
A colonel going to these wars should ask for a regiment of 
such men as fought at Bannockburn, and defended London- 
derry. A Presbyterian means what he says. His word is as 
goodashisbond. If they unite in an enterprise with other men, 
they invariably bear the heaviest part of the burden, take on 
them the hardest part of the work, pay the heaviest part of the 
expense, and receive the least benefit of all the partners. Hence 
of all men they least need combination with others. Of all 
men they are the most capable of self-reliance, under God. Pres- 
byterianism, pure and simple, unperverted by worldly policy, is 
the sincerest form of human life, the most transparent medium of 
human thought. If it has not the polish of other creeds, it can 
better be without it, than take with it the coldness of heart, 
and the deceit of soul which render that polish an offence to 
honest men. 

5. Presbyterianism is intellectual. It is the uniform testi- 
mony of history, civil and ecclesiastical. We have seen that 
the Common Schools of Scotland preceded those of New Eng- 
land by three-quarters of a century. They are the only effi- 
cient schools for the masses of the people that have ever ex- 
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isted in the British Isles. Given a Presbyterian church and 
a school-house is sure; grant a Presbytery and an academy 
is somewhere under its shadow; create a Synod and a college 
follows. Every Presbyterian minister reads at least three lan- 
guages, besides his own, and the grand fault of Presbyterian 
preaching is, that it is too scholastic for the million, and too 
intellectual for the lambs of the flock. The theological points 
that rend a Presbyterian Church into two fragments, do not 
even come within the field of view of other men, and one of 
the prominent faults of Presbyterianism is, that it splits hairs 
until it is the victim of its own subtlety. Logic is its intel- 
lectual life, and its system of the universe is so grand and all- 
embracing, that no mind can receive it without growing into a 
moral greatness, no heart can rest in it without becoming a 
mirror of the Infinite. Its rude temples and humble manses 
are the homes of human thought, and from that training come 
forth the statesmen and the warriors of mankind. 

6. Presbyterianism is the home of liberty in the darkest 
hours of mankind. Its favorite form of human government 
is republicanism. It avoids, by natural instinct, democracy 
and monarchy. It is an organism based on constitutional free- 
dom. Its testimonies in favor of civil freedom and liberty of 
conscience, are unequivocal. It confines its sympathies to no 
race of men. Believing that God has made of one blood 
all nations, it advocates freedom for all mankind. Its testi- 
mony may be stifled for a time, but it appears again clear 
and explicit. Our branch of the great Presbyterian family 
at least has not been faithless to these great truths, and 
we believe that any Presbyterian Church that is thus faithless 
for a time, must either give up its fundamental principles in doc- 
trine and order, or be brought to carry them out to their legi- 
timate consequences. 

7. Presbyterianism is philanthropic. It cannot live without 
benevolent action. While its first care is for the spiritual wants 
of mankind as far the most important and imminent, it cares 
for physical wants and woes also. Nor does it confine itself 
to its own people or its own country. Its field is the world. 
So long as a human being is in sorrow, so long as a dark mind 
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is unenlightened, so long as any soul is unregenerate, Presby- 
terianism must labor. But it works orderly, for order is es- 
sential to it. It begins with the family; it cares for its own 
children and people as a Church; its affections cluster around 
its own country. But it does not terminate in any of these. 
Its benevolence is wide as the universe. It looks forward to a 
time when its sphere will be so widened as to extend to all 
worlds. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of Presbyterianism. We rejoice 
in our heritage. We bless God for the principles of our fa- 
thers, and we pray that they may be perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation. We hope that the time may come when all 
Presbyterians shall be gathered into one fold, and that this may 
be the precursor of that more glorious time when there shall 
be but one fold and one shepherd. 


ARTICLE II. 
AESTHETICS. 


THOUGH nature and art are distinguished, God is the great 
Artist. Man is the copyist of his works; or, if original, only 
so, as he gives form and expression to ideas at once the pro- 
duct of the genius with which his Creator has endowed him, 
and the patterns of divine originals. Hence God is the ulti- 
mate source of all beauty in nature, and of all art-excellence 
in the productions of man. 

The feelings of a person who attentively views the lovelier 
objects of nature, who gazes upon a work of high architectural 
effect, who listens to a strain of fine music, who contemplates a 
group of breathing marble, or a picture that speaks, are of an 
altogether peculiar kind or class. They are not like those 
awakened by the contemplation of a machine, fitted to its end 
—means adapted to the execution of a purpose in outer life; 
nor like those awakened by an act viewed simply as just, hu- 
mane, benevolent, right. In the one case, the element of the 
beautiful is involved; in the other, the elements of the useful, 
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or the moral. The science of the beautiful is called esthetics; 
a word which the Germans fashioned, not happily, from a 
Greek word meaning perceptive. That department of indus- 
try, also, which answers to this part of our nature; which sup- 
plies both its need, and is an outgrowth from it, is called the 
fine arts. 

Without appearing as the advocate of any particular school, 
or even caring to state a theory of our own, we propose to dis- 
cuss some of the general principles which lie at the foundation 
of the fine arts. 

A real work of art is the embodiment of one or more ideas. 
Architecture catches, combines, and reflects the spirit of an 
age, or of a people. The Parthenon, for example, illustrates 
the age of Pericles, the sinewy strength, litheness, and grace 
of the ancient Greek. Music represents the harmony of the 
soul, purity of ideas, and loftiness of purpose, the sweet con- 
cord of the affections with the laws of moral being. Statuary 
is petrified thought. A living picture of the human form and 
countenance, is a representation of the passions, in the dra- 
pery of light and shade. The universe is an embodiment of 
divine conceptions; for as revealing the beautiful, it may be 
regarded as a work of art. True, the element of utility predomi- 
nates; but so manifest is the design to gratify taste as well as 
physical need, that the divine benevolence is shown equally in 
both objects, and in this wonderful combination consists the 
divine superiority. Whether, therefore, we contemplate nature 
or art, we find them the repository of passion, emotion, ideas, 
conceptions. Form, light, shade, proportion, harmony, are the 
body which the spirit of beauty inhabits. Matter, independent- 
ly and alone, can scarcely be said to possess beauty. When 
the world was “without form and void,” there was no beauty 
in it. The world, the marble block, the pigment, must be 
transformed under the guidance of intelligence, and must be 
made to reflect spiritual ideas before they can possess the power 
to please, to delight, to transport the soul. 

The power of a machine to interest us, depends upon the 
amount of thought imbedded in its works, in its wheels and 
cogs, and distributed along the route from the motive power 
to the accomplishment of its object. If it be exceedingly sim- 
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ple, and require no great ingenuity in its construction, we soon 
tire of it. The works of God never fail to afford intel- 
lectual entertainment, because the thought imbedded in them 
is never exhausted. Even a hieroglyphic, the feeblest at- 
tempt to paint an idea, and not a work of art addressed to 
the taste, has ability to wake up thought, but only as thought 
is in it. Even words, though often very arbitrary, and pos- 
sessing perhaps but aslight resemblance to spiritual ideas, have 
the power to excite thought; but they do it as the signs or 
marks of thought. Should a man, travelling in a foreign land, 
hear the word home pronounced, what associations would it call 
forth! what feelings would it start into life! A book possesses 
power to interest and instruct us only as the words and sen- 
tences reproduce in our minds the ideas that passed through 
the mind of the author. Now, if mere symbols can wake up 
thought—the sign the thing signified to which it bears so little 
resemblance—what shall we say of a work of art, which is not 
only a symbol but the realization, in outward form, and color, 
and harmony, of the most beautiful conceptions of the human 
mind? 

We see the genius of a people, the spirit of an age, living in 
a growing edifice—taking possession of every nook and corner 
of it. Now it is in the solid masonry, at the foundation; now 
in the tall and graceful column that sustains the roof of the por- 
tico; and now in the airy dome that spans the whole, and again 
it is effulgent everywhere, and in everything, as the work is com- 
plete before us. Thus the Basilica of St. Peter stands at Rome, a 
representation of the age of Leo X., and an impersonation of 
the extent, georgeous rites, wealth, and power of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Thus the Madonna is the representative, 
under the conditions of light and shade, of maternal purity, of 
heavenly contemplation, of divinity radiating from the counte- 
nance of the infant Jesus, in his mother’s arms. Thus in 
music, which falls in gentle cadences upon the soul, or arouses 
it to the conceptions of the sublime and beautiful, we have the 
rhythm of spirit, the harmony of pure thought, sweet desires, 
and holy purposes expressed in sound. 

The reader sees then what we mean when we say that a 
real work of art is the embodiment of one or more ideas. 
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As the fossil gives shape to the stone in which it is imbed- 
did, so the idea of the beautiful, expressed in art, gives 
shape and form, harmony and color, to the material. The 
spiritual must penetrate the material, and leave its impress 
upon it. Only as the material receives and retains the spiri- 
tual impress, can it be a work of art. The spiritual in art 
must go out to meet the spiritual within the soul of the specta- 
tor. So, also, only as the gross matter of which the world is 
constructed takes on the impress of the divine mind—only as 
it is arranged or shaped into configuration so as to express an 
idea—only as it reflects spiritual originals as they existed in the 
divine conception, can there be beautiful objects in nature. 

It may at once, then, be said that God is the true and 
ultimate source of all beauty. He impresses his own ideas 
on all his works. He has created the human mind, so as to 
catch and appropriate the ideas of the beautiful wherever 
found, to originate ideas of its own, and to seek to express 
them in material form in works of art. The last, however, 
is the matter of our appropriate inquiry. 

Whence, then, originate the ideas of the beautiful in man? 
They come not of the logical faculty. That may give the 
reason of things, ascertain their causes, determine their laws, 
investigate the nature of evidence and weigh it. It can con- 
struct an argument, demonstrate a theorem, or solve a problem; 
but it cannot originate the conception of beauty, or create one 
of its forms, or derive the slightest enjoyment from it. Me- 
mory treasures up facts and incidents, and preserves them for 
future use, but it has no creative power. It never built a castle 
even in the air, nor laid out a plat of ground on the principles of 
landscape gardening. It reproduces in the chambers of the 
brain what has been related, or fallen under the eye, but it 
originates nothing. Conscience takes cognizance of the moral 
quality of actions, discovers what is right and what is wrong, 
while the moral sensibilities approve the one and condemn the 
other; but conscience is not concerned with the element of the 
beautiful. What then are the faculties most engaged in the 
creation of the beautiful, and in deriving pleasure from its 
expression in outward form? 
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First of all, then, we answer, the sensibility to the beautiful 
which stimulates the creative imagination to the production of 
forms of beauty expressed in works of art. The sense of the 
beautiful is purely involuntary.’ It can no more avoid esthetic 
pleasure in the presence of the beautiful, than the conscience 
can avoid approval of the right and condemnation of the 
wrong. But the imagination is under the control of the will, 
and hence is voluntary and responsible for its acts. There is 
an original difference in the sensitiveness to the beautiful. 
Some persons possess it in a high degree naturally; others are 
deficient in it. But it follows the law of all other faculties. 
It may be cultivated. All may not only derive pleasure from 
works of art, but in a measure may become judges of excel- 
lence. Few, however, can ever become creative. This is the 
province of the imagination. Préeminent as it is, however, 
it does not act alone. Where the work is a combination, 
consisting of separate elements of beauty taken from different 
sources, as Milton’s garden of Eden, comprising the sepa- 
rate excellencies of all the gardens in England, it needs the 
power of abstraction. When the separate elements are thus 
detached, the next step is a new combination, so as to pro- 
duce a result more perfect than anything in nature. Taste 
and judgment now are required, in order that the new arrange- 
ment even of the materials of beauty shall not result in dis- 
proportion, or some other fault, to mar the general effect. 
Conception also furnishes many materials, which the imagina- 
tion works up into the warp and woof of her creations. Even 
the memory, in the reproduction of past facts and incidents, is 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water. Thus it will be per- 
ceived, that though the imagination is the great faculty more 
immediately engaged in the world of art, it associates with 
itself other powers. It arranges the material furnished by 
other hands. It works it into creations after the patterns 
and models which it furnishes, out of the depths of its own 
spontaneity. 

Nor is the construction of new wholes the only work of the 
imagination. She endows inanimate nature with life. She 
causes the motionless to move, the: mute to speak, the passion- 
less to beam with intelligence. She confers additional proper- 
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ties upon some objects, and abstracts from others, thus enabling 
them to react upon the mind like new existences. Not only is 
the idea enshrined in a work of art, and in an object of nature 
reproduced in the mind, but its effect is heightened by the 
imagination. She makes the idea more than it is in art and 
nature, and then goes on to ideal beauty, which no art can 
compass, and no object in nature can fully realize. Thus the 
imagination gives more than is returned to her, and then goes 
on to the creation of ideal beauty which she does not expect 
to be fully realized. The effect of the imagination, therefore, 
is threefold. She furnishes the original conceptions expressed 
in art, then beautifies those conceptions beyond the point of 
their realization, and then takes occasion from them to people 
her own realm with an ideal beauty which no art can express. 
Thus the imagination, awakened by the sense of the beautiful, 
stimulated by the actually beautiful, and sent on wing into the 
world of ideal thought, is the source of those original creations 
which are realized in works of art. 

Another question, more than once suggested in the pro- 
gress of these remarks, is, What are the limitations of art? 
What is perfection? Howisitattained? Is it attainable? The 
answer to these questions depends upon the meaning of the 
word perfection. A perfect ideal of beauty, perfectly realized 
in form and light and shade, in unity and expression would be a 
perfect work of art. But how can this be realized? We have 
seen that matter merely is not beautiful. Beauty is a quality 
superinduced upon it. ‘Till the two, matter and intelligence, 
unite, there can be no beauty in the former. The spirit must 
penetrate matter, inshrine itself in it, and look out of its forms, 
before matter can be beautiful. The point then is, how far 
canjthe ideal be translated into form, and be made to manifest 
itself in it? In nature, we find the separate elements of 
beauty existing in as many different objects. Hence what is 
wanting in one individual is made to appear in several others. 
What is wanting in the individual of the genus, is made up in 
the variety of the species. Does not this indicate that there 
may be ideal beauty beyond any expressions of nature? True, 
beauty is subordinate, and utility is predominant, and the one 
may be sacrificed to the other; but that does not militate es- 
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sentially against our line of thought. The conceptions of the 
Divine mind we know to be perfectly beautiful; but are they 
fully realized in single individual objects? Even if a tree, a 
a flower, a sunset, were perfectly beautiful to us, are they so 
to the Divine mind? If one or the other come short of his 
conception, is there not something intractable in matter, and 
hence limitation? In a work of art, not only is the same dif- 
ficulty to be encountered, but more. ‘The conception of the 
artist is imperfect. Measured according to certain imperfect 
standards, it may be considered perfect; but can it be that 
a being so depraved as man, living in an atmosphere so impure, 
and surrounded with objects so deformed, can have the highest 
ideas of beauty? It is not possible. The standard on earth 
and in heaven are different. In our case, there is limitation in 
both directions, the spiritual and the physical. 

But in a lower sense of the word, there is perfection on 
earth. When material has reached the point beyond which it 
cannot be carried in expressing the beautiful and actual con- 
ception is the highest effort of genius, then the standard of 
perfection is reached. Hence works of antiquity and of the 
old masters, which have stood the test of ages, and proved 
models to mankind, are pronounced perfect. They meet the 
demands of taste, iu our present condition, and their mission 
iscomplete. But who does not believe that in a redeemed state, 
with the spirit regenerated, and the physical world purified by 
fire, there will be visions of beauty, such as yet never have 
tenanted the human mind, and objects of beauty, such as yet 
have never greeted the human eye? ‘There is to be a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth not only righteous- 
ness, but wherein new forms of beauty shall shed their radi- 
ance, excite the imagination, and open all the fountains of 
wsthetic feeling to pleasure and delight. 

This then leads us to notice the connection of art with reli- 
gion, or rather religion with art. The last has been placed 
first, and the first last. The general effect has been to make 
esthetics beneficial to religion, rather than religion beneficial 
to esthetics. The example of our Puritan fathers should not 
be imitated. ‘They separated all art both from their houses of 
worship and their forms of devotion, reducing the one to the 
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simplest style of the conventicle, as innocent of all ornament as 
a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, and about as comfortless; 
and the other to the fewest possible and most sharply defined 
modes of spiritual expression. Nor, on the other hand, would 
we recommend the example of the fathers of the Latin Church, 
in the imposing cathedral and gorgeous rites, in colored vest- 
ments, and the light streaming through stained windows; in 
strains of music from unseen choirs, which seem to come from 
the air, and statuary and painting. We would not stimulate 
to the displacement of religion, that we may enthrone art. If 
the Puritan and the Quaker were at fault in one direction, no 
less were the advocates of an elaborate sensuous service, and a 
church architecture that in costliness vies with the palaces of 
royalty, at fault in the opposite direction. Doubtless there is 
a connection between the two, a reciprocal influence is exerted 
by each on the other. But there is a happy mean to be pre- 
served, in which the spiritual shall not be overborne by the 
purely esthetic, and the ssthetic not wholly excluded from 
the higher spiritual. The predominant power is in religion. 
Aisthetics are subordinate. The reverse of this impression 
has been made; yet the distinction is very clear. Religion 
requires a God; the sesthetic seeks after beauty. The one is 
conscious of moral impurity, the other of ideal imperfection; 
the one seeks a Saviour, the other a form; the one rejoices in 
pardon, the other in expression; the one is impelled to duty, 
the other feels all the freedom of spontaneity; the one has its 
seat in the heart, the other dwells in the sensibilities and the 
imagination. It will be seen how different are the two ele- 
ments, how distinct their natures, how wide apart the sphere 
of their operations. Yet there is a connection between them; 
religion giving to art its sublimest and most beautiful concep- 
tions. Even the mythology of heathenism, so far as it pos- 
sessed a religious element, was the inspiration of ancient art. 
The works of the old masters which have stood the test of all 
modern time, are largely religious. The sacred character of 
the Old and New Testaments; the scenes and the events de- 
scribed and recorded in Scripture history, have furnished an 
inexhaustible supply of material for the imagination to work 
VOL. X.—3 
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into the form of art. Spiritual excellence is not only the 
highest kind of excellence, but gives to art its greatest success. 
The spiritual within us must be addressed by the spiritual in 
art to arouse our deeper nature. Moral beauty is the highest 
kind of beauty. To delineate the graces and ornaments of a 
soul anew created in the image of God, requires the highest 
effort of artistic genius. To make devotion visible on the marble 
features; to bring out from the canvass love, and joy, and faith, 
requires the nicest touches of the artist. To erect a church 
edifice with such conformity to the laws of proportion; to deco- 
rate it so as to be suggestive of religious ideas and promotive 
of the true spirit of devotion; to make it a Te Deum, a psalm, 
a praise in itself, requires the chef d’wuvre of art in the service 
of religion. The esthetic is not to overbear, but to give ex- 
pression to the religious element; to bring it out in form, so as 
to react upon itself, to arouse it, sustain, strengthen it. For 
this purpose, when the patterns of things were showed to 
Moses, after which he was to construct the Sanctuary in the 
desert, the xsthetic element was not omitted. And at a sub- 
sequent period, when the temple was reared on Mount Moriah, 
the xsthetic element entered largely into the structure. Still 
the danger is that the imaginative will displace the religious. 
Thus the devotee who enters the Basilica of St. Peter, is bewil- 
dered with art; his sesthetic nature is so overpoweringly ap- 
pealed to, that God, and personal unworthiness, and spiritual life 
in Christ are lost sight of; instead of being manifested through 
form, and light, and shade, and music, and sacred vestments, 
and priestly ceremonies—God and Christ, and moral piety and 
heaven are not perceived; only the esthetic is seen; as the 
Saviour falls from the image held in the hand of Romish igno- 
rance, and the devotee worships an idol instead of the Re- 
deemer of mankind. The esthetic then is not to flow over into 
religion, but religion is to flow over into the esthetic, furnish- 
ing the themes and subjects for imaginative illustration ; pour- 
ing divine conceptions into art and invention; saturating all 
the feelings of the beautiful with the desire of the holy. 

It was thus that the old masters felt, and reasoned, and 
acted. They believed that their art was a direct gift from 
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heaven, to be used in the service of God, and that heaven itself 
must come within their own souls before they could discharge 
their obligations, or realize the highest style of art. Hence, 
Leonardo Da Vinci, who painted the scene of the last supper, 
to revenge himself on his mortal enemy, a Dominican friar, 
caused him to appear in the picture as Judas the betrayer. 
Afterwards, in the midst of his great triumph, stung with 
agony, on his knees before his patron Duke, he said: “ Re- 
venge can have no part in a great mind; I am unworthy of the 
divine art, and of my own self-respect.” And thus, as in all 
other departments of genius, religion is both the inspiration to 
and the goal of the highest excellence in art. God has filled 
this world with beauty. Wherever a ray of light falls upon 
the earth, or is reflected from its surface, there is beauty. 
Now she clothes herself in the colors of the evening sky, and 
binds around her zone the bow in the summer clouds; and now 
she trembles in the dew-drop kissed by the early morning rays. 
Now she shines in the stars over our heads, and now in the 
humble glow-worm at our feet. Now in the queen of night, as 
she walks forth in her silvery robes; and now in the pearl from 
ocean’s depth; in gems from earth’s casket; in the diamond 
that flashes from the bosom of the princess royal. Now she 
bends her graceful form in the mountain pine, as it sways to 
and fro in the winter wind; and now she exhibits her meekness 
in the lowly shrub. Now she spreads the butterfly’s wing with 
her golden dust; and now touches with her brush all the 
flowers of the garden and the fruit. Now in the perfect form 
and varied covering of the animal economy, she gives us the 
brilliant and the grave in natural history. She exists in the 
ruddy cheek, the clustering locks, and playful steps of child- 
hood; in the youth just bursting into manhood, upon whose 
shoulders an empire may rest securely ; in girlhood, just round- 
ing into womanhood, when 


“« Grace is in all her steps, heaven in her eye.” 


In the sky above and the earth beneath; wherever almost 
matter is organized into form, or light is broken up into rays, 
there is the home, the dwelling-place of beauty. 
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And God has so constituted man as to catch and preserve all 
this beauty. The external world is reflected into the camera 
obscura of the soul, daguerreotyped upon spiritual tablets, hung 
up in the picture-gallery of the imagination, admired by the 
esthetic taste, and made typical of beauty in a higher and 
more spiritual sense. Even birds rejoice in their songs, and 
those clothed in bright plumage seem conscious of additional 
pleasure. The horse moves with a prouder step for his gay 
caparison and the stirring strains of music. But man only 
can take in the whole field of beauty and appreciate its highest 
pleasures. In this respect he is above the animal economy, as 
he is superior to it in intellectual and moral endowment. The 
animal has understanding, but it does not compare with the 
intelligence of man. The bird of paradise may admire the 
spots on its feathers, but it has no such esthetic nature as that 
granted to human beings. 

Why, then, was man endowed with this nature? To give 
him an additional source of enjoyment, to refine and elevate 
his nature. God might, perhaps, have secured the ends of 
mere utility without this diffusion and manifestation of the 
element of the beautiful. or all practical purposes, in the 
adaptation of means to creature comfort, he might have em- 
ployed a less degree of it. But no; he will throw over his 
works the brilliant drapery. He sends forth the spirit of 
beauty to find a shrine in every department of his works. Side 
by side, beauty and utility, the twin daughters of heaven are 
found almost in every object, teaching us the benevolence of 
God no less in the one case than in the other. How beautiful 
the conceptions of the Divine mind, and how beautifully ex- 
pounded in his works! How beautiful the conceptions he has 
deposited in the mind of man! Why should not man give 
them an unequivocal expression in the works of his hands? Is 
he not under obligation to do this? Does not the possession 
of a talent imply the obligation to use it? As we imitate God 
in his moral acts, why not in works of imagination? We may 
not equal him in design or execution, as we do not equal him 
in moral perfection; but we can imitate him—we can strive to 
be like him, as in moral so in esthetic results. If we cannot 
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create a universe, we can construct a public edifice in con- 
formity with the laws of taste and proportion. If we cannot 
paint shrubs and flowers as God can, we can arrange them with 
reference to a heightened esthetic effect. If we cannot mould 
physical beauty as in the living subject, we can approximate it 
in marble, and bronze, and on the canvass. If we cannot equal 
the spirituality of God, as expressed in physical forms, types, 
and shadows, we may imitate those forms, so as to react upon 
our higher spiritual nature, and thus help us to be holy as our 
Father in heaven is holy. 





ARTICLE III.* 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN THE CHURCH. 


THE apostle Paul bestowed much time and labor on the 
church at Ephesus. Having been called to other parts of his 
missionary field, he committed the care of it to Timothy, his 
own son in the faith, and the most noted of the primitive evan- 
gelists. Hoping soon to return, yet finding himself liable to 
possible delay, he addressed this letter to him, instructing him 
how he should conduct himself in the house of God, which he 
characterizes as “the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” This declaration was added, says our own 
popular and useful commentator, “to impress the mind of Ti- . 
mothy with the solemn nature of the duty he was called to per- , 
form. What he did pertained to the Church of the living God, , 
and hence he should feel the importance of a correct deport- 
ment, and right administration of its affairs.” 

The house of God, in a part of which Timothy was a servant, 
was not an edifice consecrated to His worship, but His house- 





* This Article is the sermon of Rev. THornton A. Mitts, delivered to the 
General Assembly at Syracuse, N. Y., on May 16th, 1861, as Moderator of the 
previous General Assembly. The text was: 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15: “ These things 
write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly: but if I tarry long, that 
thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
It is thought best to preserve the form of the discourse as delivered. 
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hold—the great spiritual family of which he was the Father 
and Head, composed of regenerated men of every dispensation, 
age, and clime; begotten of his own will, born of His Spirit, 
made partakers of the Divine nature, enjoying the privileges 
of sonship and heirship, nourished, trained, protected by His 
gracious providential care, and destined to be gathered at last, 
with songs and everlasting joy, into the many mansions pre- 
pared for them in their Father’s house on high. By a common 
figure, this household of God is described as His house. 
“Coming to Christ as a living Stone, ye also as lively stones 
are built up a spiritual house.” 1 Pet. ii. 5. ‘In him ye are 
builded together for an habitation of God, through the Spirit.” 
Eph. ii. 22. The guardianship, nourishment, instruction, dis- 
cipline, and enlargement, as stewards of God, of a family of 
such high origin, character, and prospects, carries with it the 
highest honor, and the most weighty obligations. The employ- 
ments and achievements of warriors, statesmen, philosophers, 
and men of science, are not to be named in comparison with it. 

To impress more deeply on Timothy the dignity and conse- 
quence of his employment, this house of God is denominated 
“the Church of the Living God.” In this the real internal 
glory, and essential note or characteristic of the true Church, 
is given. Very much has been said and written, in times past 
and present, concerning the nature, organization and functions 
of the Church; and many questions have been raised which 
have never been settled, and are not likely to be, so long as 
the opinions and traditions of men, and the uncertain light of 
ecclesiastical history are appealed to as authority, instead of 
the word of God; and so long as what is extrinsic, adventitious, 
or accidental, receives equal consideration with what is intrin- 
sic, inherent and essential. In a single discourse it would be 
folly to attempt the discussion of topics on which many volumes 
have been written. The main idea of the text, Tum Lirg oF 
Gop IN HIS CHURCH, is vast enough to engage all our interest 
on this occasion, and prolific in practical bearings on all our 
ecclesiastical operations. 

The text throws more light on the origin and nature of the 
Church, than all the learned disquisitions of the schools. The 
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etymology of the original word is the key to its true meaning. 
The church is an ’exxdyo.a—a community elected or called 
forth—the congregation of the Lord chosen and called out of 
the world to the knowledge, enjoyment, and service of Himself. 
Its establishment was no after-thought of God to meet an un- 
foreseen exigency, but was present in his mind ere the worlds 
were made. It was the medium through which he determined 
to make known to principalities and powers, in heavenly places, 
his wondrous might, his manifold wisdom, and the exceeding 
riches of his grace. 

The Church is pre-eminently God’s. It originated in his own 
counsels, and has been brought into actual existence, and up- 
held by him alone. He owns it not as secular property, but 
as a man owns his family, who derive their being and support 
from him, and are a part of himself. It is precious in his 
sight, inviolable as the apple of his eye, graven on the palms 
of His hands, and rises in continual remembrance before him. 
He rejoices over it, is jealous with regard to it, and will share 
with none the glory of establishing and the prerogative of 
governing it. The efforts of men to determine or dictate its 
faith, to regulate its government, to ordain terms for its mem- 
bership, and to direct or restrain its movements, he regards as 
impious usurpations. He alone is its Instructor, its Lord, its 
Guide, its Mover, and whatever men may connect with it which 
contravenes his providence, his word, and his Spirit, he will 
frustrate and destroy. ‘The Scriptures which contain its in- 
spired history for centuries, set before us most strikingly, both 
hy their omissions and positive statements, his proprietorship 
and sovereignty. Times, places, things, circumstances, men, 
monarchs, cities, empires, are presented so far and in such a 
manner as they pertain to his dealings with and for his church; 
and when they have manifested his purposes and ways, they 
are quietly withdrawn from observation. Matters which would 
awaken curiosity, questions which Would excite speculation, ob- 
jects and scenes which would only gratify taste, honorary distine- 
tions which would inflate vanity, magnify self-conceit, and give 
a fictitious and factitious consequence to littleness, (with which 
we of this age are careful to crowd the pages of our church re- 
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cords and benevolent organizations,) are ignored altogether, 
and God, in his adorable supremacy, working in, and over, and 
through all, in behalf of his Church, everywhere, in grand and 
solemn simplicity meets our view. 

This Church is invested with highest importance when it is 
styled, ‘ The Church of the Livine God.” The elect body, to 
which, in a peculiar manner, he, the self-existent One, imparts 
life, and in which he lives. ‘It is thus designated,” says 
Alford, “for solemnity, and to show his personal and active 
presence among them.” 

Life is incomprehensible in its principles or essence, and can 
be defined only by its manifestations; chief among which is 
the power of self-action. In man it is two-fold, animal and 
spiritual, and is derived, dependent, and limited; in God it is 
spiritual only, and is inherent, independent, perfect, inexhaust- 
ible. The fact that he is the Living God, though in its full 
meaning beyond our understanding, was revealed for our in- 
struction and edification; and was designed, among other 
things, to convey to our minds the thought of his unchanging 
self-activity and enjoyment in the possession, exercise, and 
exhibition of his glorious natural and moral perfections in the 
kingdoms of nature, providence, and grace. He is the foun- 
tain from which all creature life flows. He has the power of 
communicating it to those who have it not, and of restoring it 
to those who have lost it, or been deprived of it. He giveth 
animal life and breath to all. We are his offspring, and live, 
and move, and “have our being in him.” 

He lives in nature, not as the soul of her vast body, not asa 
part, or as the whole of her, as Pantheists say, but as her great 
Creator, separate from her and above her, whose sovereign 
word called her from nothing, endowed her with properties, 
forces, and laws, and who keeps her extended and complicated 
machinery in ceaseless motion. In this sense the words of the 
pantheistic poet, familiar to us from our youth, find their true 
signification, as he never intended. He 


‘¢ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 
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He lives in Providence, not as a blind, irresistible fate, but as 
the intelligent universal Governor, who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will. He hath established his throne in 
the heavens, and for his own ends, directs, impels, restrains, 
and overrules everything, from the quivering of an atom to 
the mighty revolution of a world; from the flight of an insect 
or the fall of a sparrow, to the mission of a seraph. 

But in a more peculiar and far nobler sense than that in 
which he lives in physical life, in nature, or in providence, he 
lives in his Church; so that it is true of those effectually called 
out of the world, as it is not of any others, that God is in them, 
abides in them, works in them, and evinces his presence, not 
by dreams, visions, phantasies, or mysterious revelations, but 
by their progressive practical transformation into his moral 
image. ‘This life consists in the union and communion of the 
whole soul and all its faculties with God, the fountain of life 
and peace, and tends to penetrate and sanctify equally all the 
parts and powers of the natural man, head, heart, and will, and 
eventually even the body itself. It is not only a life of de- 
pendence on God, but fully as much a life of freedom in God, 
as some ancient liturgies beautifully express it, ‘‘ Thy service, 
O God, is perfect freedom.” 

The human race, in its original condition of holiness, was 
alive to God; all its activities went out spontaneously toward 
him; in its state of sin it is dead to him—all becoming self- 
activity towards him is gone. The eye of the soul is as blind 
to his real glory, the heart is as unaffected by the winning 
attractions of his love, and the will as obdurate in view of his 
just authority, as a frozen corpse is insensible to the stirring 
world around it. This is spiritual death—the incipient stage 
of eternal death—the beginning of perpetual alienation and 
banishment from God; and to this sad and hopeless state he 
might justly have abandoned man. But in his gracious sove- 
reignty he determined to new-create a great multitude which 
no man can number, and take up his abode in them, as the 
source, the strength, the support, the guide, the pattern, the 
end of their new existence. He thus gave a more transcendent 
illustration of his character than when he spoke creation into 
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being, and arrayed it in beauty and glory. The means he 
adopted were worthy of the exalted end he had in view. For 
this the earth is preserved, nature maintains her course, the 
human race is continued, and Providence holds on its mighty 
march through the centuries. For this the Son of God became 
incarnate, and died on the cross, the Holy Spirit has been sent 
on his blessed mission, the inspired Word has been recorded, 
and, as the grand outcome of the whole, the Church in which 
he lives has been called, and gathered, and organized. God 
has made nothing like her this side of heaven; and on nothing 
earthly does he bestow such wakeful, warm, and tender regard. 
This indwelling of God is not pantheistic, but personal; not 
mystical, but practical; not absolute, but mediatorial. ‘God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He 
that hath the Son hath life.” 1 John 5:11, 12. “God hath 
quickened us together with Christ.”” Eph. 2:5. ‘‘ Christ is our 
life.”’ Col. 3:4. ‘He dwells in our hearts by faith.” Eph. 
8:17. “TI live,” said Paul, “yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” Gal. 2:20. The Holy Spirit is “the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus.” Rom. 8:2. It is “the Spirit that giveth life.” 
2 Cor. 8:6. The divine life, then, is a spiritual indwelling of 
God, through Christ, by the agency of the Holy Spirit, through 
the instrumentality of faith. ‘The peculiar mark of it,” says 
Neander, “is precisely this, that it is grounded in a conscious- 
ness of absolute dependence upon Christ—that it is nothing but 
@ constant renewing after the image of Christ.” He forms the 
motive-power, the law, the pattern of the whole being of the 
regenerated. They think, speak, and act by him, in his Spirit, 
and in accordance with his revealed will. “Ye are the temple of 
the living God, as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 
2 Cor. 6:16. 

This abiding life of God in his chosen does not supersede 
their consciousness, their personality, their peculiarities, or 
their responsibility. God lives in them, and as a consequence 
they live, “every pulse of their life throbbing in unison with 
his; their hearts beating responsive to his heart; their under- 
standing a faint reflection of his understanding; their wills the 
echo of his will;” their sympathies flowing out in common with 
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his, and their moral characters a miniature resemblance of his 
own. “Beholding his glory, they are transformed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
2 Cor. 3:18. 

The Church is a community composed of such as are par- 
takers of this life, drawn together by its high and peculiar 
sympathies; and embodied by a divine ordination for its exer- 
cise and increase. Others may attach themselves to it, but 
they are not of it. It is not a development, but a constant 
new creation. It grows not by accretion, but by nutrition and 
assimilation. It is not a mere organism, with motive power for 
its own, or needing to be impelled by man; but a living body, 
developing itself by influences from within. It does not owe 
its existence or character to forms of faith, or organization, or 
to ritual observances. Where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
Church, and it is nowhere else. It has existed in connection 
with creeds deficient in breadth, and logical precision; with 
organizations, varying from lax independency to exclusive pre- 
lacy, and with forms of worship severely simple or elaborately 
imposing; but never where the quickening Spirit and the in- 
spired word of life were absent. Correct symbols, and appro- 
priate forms of order and worship are, nevertheless, useful as 
scaffolding for erecting the spiritual building; and while none 
are minutely and inexorably prescribed in Scripture, leading 
principles are inculcated, and inspired examples recorded, 
which justify us in saying that those which are best adapted to 
increase and extend the life of God in the Church, are most in 
accordance with his will; and those which tend to cramp or 
smother that life, are positively displeasing to him. 

God has ever preserved his Church in the earth, not by dis- 
cussions in the schools, nor by the decisions of synods and 
councils, nor by the diplomacy of cabinets, nor the might of 
the secular arm; but by direct and special impartations of 
divine life. When the Papacy had spread the pall of death 
over the nations, he taught Luther and his associates the great 
truth, “The just shall /ive by faith,” and through them eman- 
cipated and regenerated his Church. When, in our fatherland, 
infidelity, and error, and barren ritualism had frozen the affec- 
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tions and paralyzed the energies of the Church, God delivered 
and reinvigorated her, not by the impregnable argumentation 
of Butler, Lardner, and Leland, and other men of power, nor 
by ecclesiastical routine and sacramental grace imparted by 
pretended successors of the Apostles; but he poured a tide of 
divine life into the souls of Whitefield and V esley, and their 
followers, and through them into the souls of unnumbered 
multitudes, and inaugurated the evangelistic era of modern 
church history. And when in our own land the advancing 
wave of physical civilization has obscured and imperilled the 
spiritual interests of the people, God has advanced his Church, 
not by the press or by institutions, but by overpowering re- 
vivals—quickening his people, and raising immense numbers of 
dead sinners to a new existence. 

But Paul, to exalt still higher Timothy’s apprehensions of 
the magnitude of his work, adds, that this Church “is the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” The connection of this with 
the preceding sentence is closer than would at first sight appear. 
It has been boldly affirmed by certain errorists, that Christian- 
ity is a life in contradistinction from a doctrine; but this is 
putting asunder what God has joined together; for Christianity 
becomes a life in man through true doctrine wrought into his 
experience. Christ was the truth as well as the life; and the 
truth in order to the life. We are told of those “ who were 
alienated from the life of God through the ignorance (the want 
of truth) that is in them.” Eph. 4:18. And of those who 
were “begotten again (made newly alive) by the word of 
truth;” James 1:18; ‘* Who were born again by the word of 
God, that liveth and ‘abideth for ever.” 1 Pet. 1:23. The 
full connection and force of this passage is well set forth by 
Calvin, who says: ‘ No ordinary enhancement of the Church 
is derived through this appellation. Could it have been de- 
scribed in loftier language? Is anything more venerable or 
more holy, than that everlasting truth which embraces both 
the glory of God and the salvation of men? Were all the 
praises of heathen philosophy with which it has been adorned 
by its followers collected into one heap, what is this in com- 
parison of the dignity of this wisdom which alone deserves to 
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be called life and truth, and the instruction of life, and the 
way of the kingdom of God? Now it is preserved on earth 
by the ministry of the Church.. . . The reason the Church 
is called the pillar of the truth, is that she defends and spreads 
it by her agency. God does not himself come down from 
heaven to us, nor does he send angels to make known his 
truth; but he employs pastors whom he hath appointed for 
that purpose; to express it in a more homely manner, is not the 
Church the mother of believers? Does she not regenerate them 
by the word of God, educate and nourish them through their 
whole life, strengthen and bring them at length to absolute 
perfection? For the same reason also she is called the ground 
of the truth; because the office of administering doctrine which 
God hath placed in her hands is the only instrument of pre- 
serving truth, that it may not perish from the remembrance 
of men.” 

It may seem to be expressing a mere truism now to say 
that the normal condition of the Church of the living God will 
be one of decided life; her creed not an illegible inscription of 
antiquity, but a burning orb of truth; her experience a happy 
individual realization of light and power from on high; her 
morality a vigorous, practical attachment to purity and right, 
and opposition to corruption and wrong; her business the imi- 
tation of her living head to “ go about doing good.” Activity 
and progress will be the law and evidence of her existence; 
and she will augment and intensify her life by expanding it. 

With an intelligent conservatism, she will garner and use 
the invaluable legacies of the past, while in a genuine progres- 
sive spirit she will address herself to the obligations of the 
present, and draw inspiration from the hopes and prospects of 
the future. She will repel all efforts to confine her to anti- 
quated peculiarities of theology, and stereotyped modes of 
ecclesiastical action; and will fearlessly follow the free prompt- 
ings of life, which has ways of its own. She is symbolized in 
Scripture by the flexible vine running gracefully where it may, 
and spreading its branches and clusters in wild profusion, and 
not by the granite cliff standing still for ever. She is the 
flowing stream, with its graceful windings, its shaded banks, 
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its dancing ripples, its glassy pools, its beauteous cascades; and 
not the long, straight, scientific, stagnant canal, with its croak- 
ing reptiles, and its brood of pestiferous and voracious insects. 

As this discourse is designed to be practical, the conviction, 
deepening constantly on all thoughtful and serious minds, must 
here be expressed, that the preéminent want of the whole Church, 
our branch of it as much as others, is not orthodoxy, order, insti- 
tutions, culture, wealth and respectability, but a great acces- 
sion of sensibility and power, produced by the indwelling life 
of God. So thought Chalmers, the Moses of the Scotch Free 
Kirk, not fifteen years ago, just before he passed from his toils 
and conflicts, to his crown, when he said: **We do not need to 
take down the frame-work of our existing orthodoxy, whether 
in theology or science. All that we require is that it be an 
animated frame-work, by the breath of a new life being infused 
into it. Ours has been most truly denounced as an age of for- 
mulism: but to mend this, we do not need to exchange our for- 
mulas, but to quicken them. . . . What we want is that 
the very system of doctrine that we now have shall come to us 
not in word, but in power. As things stand at present, our 
creeds and confessions have become effete, and the Bible a dead 
letter, and that orthodoxy which was at‘One time our glory, by 
withering into the inert and lifeless, is now the shame and re- 
proach of allour churches.” This testimony, in many respects, 
remains too true; and we shall not see an improved state of 
things till we exalt God higher in his Church, and sink man to 
his appropriate nothingness; till we characterize our preaching 
with light, and love, and fire, rather than with the brilliancy of 
meteors, the coldness and exactness of ice crystals, and the 
beauty of snow flakes, and depend less on architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, eloquence, and intellectual and esthetic 
culture generally in our worship, and more on that Spirit who, 
before all temples, prefers the upright heart and pure. 

The Church in which God lives will ever be marked by sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity. The movements of spiritual life, 
like all the great ideas and forces of nature, are simple,—and 
they are far away from deceit and hypocrisy. From the in- 
terminable mystifications and moonshine fancies of transcenden- 
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talism; the involved, insinuating and unsubstantial deductions 
of rationalism ; the intricate and wandering mazes of metaphy- 
sics; the frigid, bewildering, indurating, hair-splitting pro- 
cesses of speculative theology; the confused and musty load of 
dead men’s notions, oft-times no better than dead men’s bones, 
with which traditionalism comes burdened down from past ages; 
the swelling ‘pomp of method and of art”’ displayed with me- 
chanical devotion and painful grace in fashionable worship, the 
living Church will turn as from chaff and stubble to the clear, 
earnest, nourishing teachings of him who said: “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life;” 
“Learn of me, and ye shall find rest for your souls;” “My 
sheep hear my voice, and follow me, and I give unto them eter- 
nal life.’ Compared with the heart-felt effects of these, the 
elaborate and superficial systems of man’s device are poor, and 
cold, and barren of beauty and blessing. They are but as the 
stale odor of the perfume shops, compared with the delicate 
and grateful fragrance, floating on morning breezes, through 
nature’s floral laboratory; they are as the cold and motionless 
attractions of the statue, or the painted gaze of the wax figure, 
compared with the beauty of a breathing form of God’s own 
workmanship—the motions of conscious power in every limb, 
the fire of genius flashing from the eye, and expressions of be- 
nevolence radiant on every feature; they are as the stiff, dull 
forked lightning of the canvass, compared with the graceful, 
vivid, burning curvature of heaven’s own electric flash upon a 
lurid sky. 

The Church in which God lives must, by a necessity of na- 
ture, be an aggressive and militant Church. Life implies the 
capacity for growth. It has been defined as the power of self- 
augmentation. Wherever it advances, it must come into con- 
flict with death, and with whatever causes it. A Church, cha- 
racterized by life from God, must sympathize in his purposes 
and feelings, be jealous of his honor, loyal to his authority, and 
devoted to his interests. The truth he reveals, the law he 
enacts, the grace he proffers, the ends he desires, the ordi- 
nances and institutions he establishes, and the instrumentali 
ties by which he works, will be precious in her sight, and she 
will, if need be, defend them with her blood. ‘Phe atheism or 
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pantheism that theoretically or practically denies his being and 
personality, the infidelity that rejects his word, the skepticism 
that unsettles moral foundations, the error that turns his truth 
into a lie, the philosophy, falsely so called, that undermines or 
adulterates his gospel, the ritualism that dispenses with the re- 
newing and sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost, the idolatry 
of wealth, station, intellect, and fashion, that usurps his place 
in the heart, and monopolizes the worship of his house; the 
social arrangements and customs which supersede his law; the 
governments and institutions, constitutional or absolute, mo- 
narchical or democratic, political or domestic, which interfere 
with his requirements and the relations and duties he has 
established among men, together with every high thing that 
exalts itself against him, she will strive to transform or up- 
root and destroy. The Church is not an institution of society, 
and cannot, if true to God, permit herself to be modified, 
directed, or controlled by it. Through her, God intends to 
transform society and all its institutions. Her work is a war- 
fare that is vigorous and successful in proportion to the 
strength of true life within her. May God have mercy on her 
when she indulges a temporizing and compromising spirit, and 
sits down to be comfortable and respectable, to please every- 
body, and make no trouble in such a world as this! 

_ The Church in which God lives must be triumphant. Jeho- 
vah in the midst of her is mighty. Because he lives, she shall 
live. Her life is secure from all human and Satanic hate. 
Chains and dungeons cannot confine it; fire and sword cannot 
reach it; kings, cabinets, armies, mobs, philosophers, priests, 
and inquisitors have attempted her destruction in vain. She 
has outlived every form of attack, and has no new weapon to 
encounter, no new foes to vanquish. She has withstood the 
infernal ferocity of avowed enemies, and survived the cold- 
blooded perfidy and treachery of professed guardians and 
friends. Her vitality declines not with age and vicissitude. 
Vast empires have chased each other across the troubled field 
of history, but she stands firm and high; changes only open- 
ing a highway for new progress, advancing her interests, and 
increasing her glory. She saw the pristine loveliness of de- 
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serted Eden, and she shall behold unscathed the fires of the last 
conflagration. She is destined by her ever-living Lord to re- 
joice in 
“ The brightest glories earth can yield, 
And brighter bliss of heaven.” 

Such is the house of God in which we, as Timothy was, are 
servants,—the Church whose outward business and internal 
welfare are committed to our care. How sacred our trust! 
How high and solemn our responsibility! How does God seem 
to-day to say to each of us, as he said to Moses when he gave 
him his high commission: ‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place where thou standest is holy ground.” The Church 
is God’s, not ours. We are not to legislate for it, nor sacri- 
legiously to let personal opinions, feelings, and interests govern 
our action concerning it. We should even consider it grossly 
dishonorable and wicked to form cliques and parties in it, and 
to resort to worldly management in conducting its affairs. As 
servants, we have only to ask, What are the directions of the 
providence, the word, and Spirit of the Master, and unhesita- 
tingly to follow them. The existence among us of large de- 
liberative bodies, composed of those who represent local and 
apparently divergent interests, furnishes facilities to the 
tempter to excite personal ambition and sectional jealousies 
and strifes; and the truth we are considering affords both a 
warning and protection against his wiles. Could'we remember 
it always, what a serious interest would invest all our ecclesi- 
astical meetings! what a full, prompt, and conscientious at- 
tendance would it secure! what a wakeful and concentrated 
attention would it fix on the topics under consideration! How 
would it abridge debates, repress vanity and ambition, and 
prevent levity and trifling! With what solemn apprehensions 
of the supervising presence and authority of the great Head 
of the Church, and of the account to be rendered to him in the 
judgment, would our discussions be conducted, and our votes 
be given; and how would it banish from our minds the idea of 
making these holy convocations mere occasions for promoting 
personal convenience or pleasure. But how, brethren, is our 
duty rendered more delicate, and at the same time enhanced 
by our being called, not to the management of secular interests, 
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but to that of a body whose chief and peculiar characteristic is 
its divine life. How carefully, tenderly, sacredly, should we deal 
with its affairs! We cannot cultivate a garden or train a family 
as we would operate a piece of machinery; for the development 
of life is far more delicate and difficult than the securing of nice 
mechanical adjustments and applying physical forces. We 
cannot build up the Church by planning and voting; but must 
do it by the incoming and outgoing of life. As Presbyterians, 
this subject has a peculiar interest for us. Our creed, ex- 
tended and yet compact, preéminent among orthodox sym- 
bols; our government, removed equally from laxity and unjust 
restraint; and our worship, simple yet serious, have in times past 
shown their approximation to the scriptural ideal, by their suc- 
cess in awakening and maturing an elevated and heroic form 
of Christian life; and their capacity to produce the same 
results again is not diminished. But we may be easily 
tempted to place undue dependence upon them, and secure 
for ourselves disappointment and contempt. Life alone can 
give them comeliness and attraction. Some denominations 
can exist by a church life alone; we cannot. By exclusive- 
ness, which pampers self-righteousness; by partisanship, 
which inflames passion; by artistic rites and forms, which 
engage the imagination and sensibilities, they provide them- 
selves with watchwords and defences which compensate the 
absence of life. But we have no such things; and when our 
vitality declines, our high doctrinal system, our strict morality 
and our simple worship become, like the bones of Ezekiel’s 
vision, very dry; and we find our type in the giant judge of 
Israel, not when he dealt his destructive blows on the foes of 
Zion and of God, but when his hair was lost, or when he was 
lying dead beneath the prostrate temple. 

It becomes us, then, solicitously to order all our arrange- 
ments with special reference to cherishing and diffusing divine 
life. We need organizations enough to do this well, and no 
more. All plans neglecting to do this are doomed to inevitable 
failure. During the last forty years, a number of voluntary 
societies, designed for noble ends, and in general skilfully 
managed, have run their course, and are in a condition of 
premature decay. They did not grow normally out of the life 
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of the Church, and were not nurtured by it. Ecclesiastical 
agencies, in the meantime, have grown stronger and stronger; 
not that there is any magic charm in the name that gives suc- 
cess, nor that they have been better managed, but they have 
been the natural channels for the life of the denominations 
establishing them, and have secured a body of friends who are 
in a good degree responsible for their support. 

Our first purpose, in view of all these things, should be to 
seek for ourselves, on this occasion, a renewal of divine life in 
our own hearts. If our action should be the evident manifes- 
tation of life, the hearts of our people will respond to it. They 
will sustain only those instrumentalities which can be asso- 
ciated with their Christian interest, and those which are mere 
machinery they will neglect and discard. 

Our second great purpose should be to take every step 
necessary to bring our admirable system into efficient action, 
in the work of Church Extension. We will not repudiate this 
name, nor-the idea it truly designates, though it has been mis- 
apprehended and misrepresented. The regeneration of men 
and the extension of the Church are, in certain respects, the 
same. God is the prime mover and great agent in the work; 
but as in the kingdom of nature, while he creates and vivifies 
the germ, we can do much by a preparatory and codperative 
work in aiding its development, so in the kingdom of grace we 
may become co-workers with him. Through the grace of God 
we have a Church worthy to be extended. We aim to combine 
orthodoxy with charity, liberty with order, simplicity with 
strength, unity with diversity, and a high degree of culture 
with practical godliness. Regarding the Church as one living 
vine whose branches are to fill the land, we do not, as some, 
sever it in pieces, and run it up on separate poles; but in our 
organic unity we have provided for it a magnificent trellis- 
work, which, resting one end on the Hudson, and the other on 
the Sacramento, will enable it to bless the nation with its fruit 
and shade. ‘To extend this Church in the field which God has 
given us, we need introduce no new instrumentalities. Let 
each of our ecclesiastical bodies, in the sphere assigned it by 
our Constitution, imbued with this life, engage earnestly i in 
doing its whole duty, and the end will be attained. Let this 
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Assembly not be afraid to carry out the idea of our own or- 
ganic unity, and take every department of the Church’s work, 
as a body, into its own hands. Temporary inconvenience may 
arise from the changes requisite to do this, but it would be 
more than compensated by the ultimate good that would soon 
accrue. It has been charged that our system is valuable only 
for settling dry and trifling questions of orthodoxy and order; 
and to refute such slanders, and give it a complete vindication, 
we need to show its availability and force as a mighty evange- 
listic agency. Some years ago, a western presbytery com- 
menced an earnest systematic course of home missionary labor, 
and made itself a working as well as voting agency. Its efforts 
were fully repaid. It held no uninteresting meetings, and had 
no difficulty in securing a full attendance of both preaching 
and ruling elders. God calls on us to bring out the latent 
power of our system, by seeking to transfuse it with life. We 
may multiply agencies, cultivate a strenuous denomination- 
alism, compact our scattered forces, raise up numerous leaders, 
struggle fiercely with other bodies for numbers and supremacy, 
and rush in advance of all others into opening fields, where we 
shall often receive but our labor for our pains, and yet have no 
genuine spirit of Chueh Extension. After we have done all, 
it may be said of us, as of the Church of old, “ Israel hath 
forsaken his Maker, and buildeth temples.” Let us, then, be 
guarded, lest our denominationalism degenerate into sectarian- 
ism, and as a canker eat out our life; but let us not, through 
fear of this, abandon fundamental principles and relax our 
exertions to extend the Church. 

The first measure in a wise system of Church Extension, is 
the provision of an adequate ministry; the second, the pro- 
vision of arrangements for its settlement and support; the 
third, the provision of the necessary auxiliaries, such as the 
press, schools, etc.; and it becomes us to carry out these in 
their order and proportion. The ministry is in a peculiar 
sense an outgrowth of the life of God in the Church, and all 
the instrumentalities for its training and increase should be 
under her direct control, and connected with her in the closest 
manner. Sympathy with God in his feelings and purposes, 
leads us to desire the spread of the gospel. The divine life in 
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a minister’s soul will lead him to preach and labor so as to raise 
up preachers. Paul informs us that he was made a minister 
by the effectual working of God’s power and grace; and he- 
counted it a favor that he was permitted to preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. He felt that he 
could do nothing else. 

The life of God in Christian families will lead to the cove- 
nant consecration and training of children for his service in 
the ministry and missionary work. In the members of 
churches it will lead them, as Sabbath-school teachers, and in 
other capacities, to direct and prepare the hearts and minds of 
the young for spreading the gospel. In young men, it will 
lead them to devote themselves to preaching Christ. We have 
in many respects most excellent arrangements for increasing 
the ministry, but they are not by any means perfect. We 
have depended too exclusively on institutions and education 
societies. ‘The work cannot be done by them, and it will not 
bear to be stimulated with hot-bed appliances. It has always 
advanced or declined as the genuine life of God has increased 
or diminished in the Church. If in the facility of reaching 
practically the masses of the people, and in warm sympathy 
with them, and very earnest efforts to save them, the ministry 
of the day are not equal to that of some other times, it is 
owing to the fact that we have permitted professional culture, 
in a measure, to become a substitute for divine life. 

Our missions, home and foreign, we must conduct on the same 
principle. Whenever the life of the Church goes out through 
them, we shall have no difficulty in finding the right kind of 
men for our destitute fields, and we shall not have to put on 
such a steam pressure to obtain funds for supporting them. 
During the first three centuries of our era, the Christian life 
was warm, self-denying and laborious, if not so intelligent and 
systematic as at present. There were no missionary organiza- 
tions. Each believer was a missionary, and did all he could to 
proclaim the great salvation; and the consequence was, that the 
word went out into all the earth, and converts to Christ were 
found in all nations. In the succeeding centuries till the 
Reformation, missions passed exclusively into the hands of 
ecclesiastics; the Church, as an organism, was expected to do 
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the work, and nations were baptized, but not converted. For 
the last hundred years, the work has been placed in the hands 
of organizations, and our reliance now is too much on boards 
or societies, instead of on ourselves as stewards of the manifold 
grace of God. We must cast away our reliance on special or- 
ganizations, and return more fully to the primitive idea, and 
do our work as an ordinary outgoing of life. A rampant sec- 
tarianism may extend our outposts, but a truly living Church 
can alone send forth missions that will be permanent and fruit- 
ful. Wherever we attempt to force our way, we shall fail. 
The first thirteen years of our corporate existence as a Church, 
was a period of comparative inactivity and inquiry as to the 
path of duty. Ten years ago, the attention of the General 
Assembly, meeting at Utica, was called in a direct manner to 
the necessity for an enlarged and systematic course of Church 
Extension. The call immediately rallied many who strongly 
felt the necessity of such a measure. After a brief discussion 
that year, the subject was referred to a committee, who pre- 
sented an extended report to the succeeding Assembly at 
Washington. The principle assumed in that report was, 
“that it is the duty of the Church, in its organic capacity, to 
take full charge of the work of extending the gospel in the 
limits assigned it, and¢o use such agencies, denominational or 
cdoperative, ecclesiastical or voluntary, as are best adapted to 
accomplish that important end.” This principle was substan- 
tially, if not formally, adopted, and several specific measures 
adopted, which have been the forerunners of great practical 
results. 

A decade of years have passed since the first proposal of 
the matter, and the General Assembly, after having met 
once on the Mississippi, once on the Ohio, thrice along the 
great Lakes, once on the Potomac, twice on the Delaware, and 
once on the Hudson, now comes back to the region and the 
close vicinity of the place where it was first proposed, it is 
hoped, to perfect it. During this period, we have established 
the Church Erection Fund, of $100,000, and dispensed a por- 
tion of it with manifest benefit. We have set in operation a 
Publication Committee, which in the midst of difficulties has 
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accomplished much, and we have secured the Presbyterian 
House. We have inaugurated a Permanent Committee for 
increasing the ministry, which has contributed to awaken a 
new interest in this subject, enlarged the number of candidates, 
and the means for their support, and which, it is hoped, may 
be placed by this Assembly in a position for still greater use- 
fulness. We have come to a satisfactory understanding with 
theAmerican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, as 
to the management of our foreign missions. We have organ- 
ized a Church Extension Committee, to supplement the defi- 
ciencies of the American Home Missionary Society, and are at 
this session to consider a plan for taking our home missionary 
work entirely into our own hands. A great deal has been 
accomplished, when it is considered that the Assembly has met 
but once in each year, and that new arrangements and changes 
cannot be rapidly made. We have had no leaders, in the ac- 
ceptation in which the word is ordinarily used. We have 
followed perhaps too slowly the leadings of Providence, and it 
is using no orthodox cant to say, that if the great Head of the 
Church had not been with us, we should long since have been 
reduced to a very sad condition. Having obtained help of him, 
we not only continue till this time, but exhibit a numerical 
strength equal to that of ten years ago, though we have lost 
about 15,000 members, and nearly 200 ministers, by secession, 
in a body, on account of our maintaining the conservative anti- 
slavery position, which our Church has held from her begin- 
ning; and the withdrawal of a number more, who went out 
from us, because they were not of us. 

We now commence a new decade, the second of the last half 
of this wonderful century, in circumstances which betoken 
great changes in this world’s history, of momentous bearing 
on the well-being and extension of the kingdom of God. 
Whether the interpretation of prophecy, which designates the 
year 1866 as the date of a mighty revolution and transforma- 
tion throughout the earth, be correct or not, it is certain that 
coming events of thrilling consequence seem to be casting their 
shadows before. The proud, cruel, rapacious Mohammedan 
domination is waning into extinction. The political power 
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and prestige of the successor of Hildebrand, before whom 
monarchy trembled, will very soon be among the things that 
were. Long-benighted Africa is being opened to the advance 
of commerce, civilization, and Christianity. The armaments 
of France and England are battering down the great wall of 
China, to prepare a highway for the gospel. The gates which 
have shut up Japan for centuries are being unlocked. The 
numerous millions of India are coming under the sceptre of a 
Christian government; and a change, unexpected, threatening, 
and perhaps fearfully eventful in its ultimate consequences, has 
come over our national stability, our greatness, and our glory. 
Here at the North, party spirit had well nigh extinguished 
patriotism and moral integrity, and a long career of prosperity, 
with its attendant extravagance and luxury, had demoralized 
our people, till the base idolatry of mammon displaced the fear 
of God, and a proper sense of right and wrong, of truth, honesty, 
honor, and virtue, had become too nearly effaced from the hearts 
of men; and God is evidently intending to teach us a lesson of 
blood and fire, which we will be perhaps compelled to read 
through tears, that there are higher interests than those of 
party or pelf; that our mountain can stand strong only as he 
supports it, and that the prevalence of moral principle, truth, 
order, government, and universal civil liberty, is a greater 
good than all the treasures which a corrupt and godless com- 
merce can pour over our land. 

There at the South, where a gigantic domestic - despotism, 
wronging its pitiless subjects, and cursing those who exercise 
its power, had at length intrenched itself behind commerce, 
and politics, and religion, and grown so strong that it at- 
tempted to turn the course of human advancement backwards, 
and bury in a common grave the principles of human liberty 
and the authority of government. God has interposed by his 
providence to break down that intrenchment, and to expose 
the despotism which it protected, as a mark at which com- 
merce, and politics, and religion shall unite to hurl their most 
destructive bolts. The exact changes which are to come, are 
known only to the Governor among the nations; but we know 
that they shall all be ordered or overruled for the furtherance 
of the gospel. 
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Brethren, have we come to the kingdom for a time like this? 
Shall we not think, and speak, and act as men in whom God 
lives? God is, according to his prophetic declaration, shaking 
the governments and institutions of the earth, and will remove 
many of the things which are shaken, that those things which 
cannot be shaken—the eternal principles of truth, righteous- 
ness, and liberty—may remain. We have received a kingdom 
that cannot be shaken, that shall pass through convulsions and 
storms unhurt. Let us then be unterrified and unremitting in 
duty, and go forward, forming our plans and prosecuting our 
work with faith and hope. Our nation will live, and God may 
open to us a wider and more effectual door to usefulness, for 
which by past trials and triumphs he has been preparing us. 
Let us guard well our churches in this time of excitement and 
danger, and be very vigilant, lest the life of God in our hearts 
be crushed by the gigantic outburst of our national life. Let 
our patriotism be pervaded and sanctified by our piety. We 
have a present duty to do in this crisis, and we have a historic 
character to maintain. We belong to an ecclesiastical family 
which has never been indifferent to the interests of consti- 
tutional liberty, and that has never quailed in its defence. 
While other forms of faith have shown at times a tendency to 
compromise with despotism, and live quietly under its blight- 
ing shadow, Calvinism, where it has been a life and not a 
name, has always resisted it, if necessary, even unto blood. 
No nobler examples of heroic exertion and self-sacrifice can 
be found than in the histories of the Waldenses, the Hugue- 
not, the Swiss, Dutch, Hungarian, and Swedish Protestants, 
the Puritans and Covenanters, all of whom were Calvinists, 
and most of whom were Presbyterians. Let us now and always 
maintain the spirit and name of the family with which the 
providence and grace of God has given us our heritage. We 
stand on a high vantage ground as a denomination at this 
time, and we must not as a body lose the favorable position we 
occupy, or fear or fail to meet the obligations it imposes. 

In closing, let us most earnestly pray the great Master of 
Assemblies to crown your sessions with distinguishing evidence 
of his presence and grace. May his Spirit abide in you, guide 
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your counsels, direct your decisions, and make all you do a 
blessing to the Church, the country, and the world! May “he 
that keepeth Israel” watch over you while here, and over your 
beloved families and flocks in your absence! And when our 
allotted service in his house is fulfilled below, may he grant 
unto us all an abundant entrance to the city of the living God, 
and into the communion of the General Assembly and Church 
of the first born, whose names are written in heaven! 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1861. 


Tue sixty-seventh General Assembly met in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, in the city of Syracuse, New York, May 
16th, 1861. It was opened with a sermon by the last Mode- 
rator, the Rev. Thornton A. Mitts, from 1 Tim. 3: 14, 15, 
which we publish in this number of the Review. The Rev. 
JoNATHAN B. Conprt, D. D., of Auburn Seminary, was chosen 
Moderator, on the second ballot, and presided with much dig- 
nity and urbanity. 


THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The absorbing topic that is pressing upon the heart of our 
whole country, it soon appeared, was the first to occupy the As- 
sembly. Dr. Kena. moved the appointment of a committee 
to draft a suitable paper on this subject, and it was unanimously 
appointed. On three successive evenings, beginning with the 
first evening after the opening of the Assembly, meetings for 
prayer and discussion on the state of the country were held at 
the First Presbyterian Church. They were crowded with 
members of the Assembly and ladies and citizens of Syracuse, 
each meeting being presided over by a member of the Assembly. 
The deepest enthusiasm was manifested for the country, me- 
naced by an unnatural and wicked rebellion. The meetings 
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were conducted in the voluntary manner, prayers being offered 
and addresses made by a number of gentlemen, mostly mem- 
bers of the Assembly, amidst much feeling. At the close of 
each meeting, the “ Star Spangled Banner”’ was sung. 

The report of the Committee, after considerable discussion 
upon its details, and some slight amendments, for there was no 
difference of opinion as to the main question, was adopted 
unanimously, and is as follows: 


“¢ Whereas, A portion of the people of the United States of America 
have risen up against the rightful authority of the Government; have 
instituted what they call the ‘ Confederate States of America;’ in the 
name and defence of which they have made war against the United 
States; have seized the property of the Federal Government; have 
assailed and overpowered its troops in the discharge of their duty; 
and are now in armed rebellion against it; the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America cannot for- 
bear to express their amazement at the wickedness of such proceed- 
ings, and at the bold advocacy and defence thereof, not only in those 
States in which ordinances of ‘Secession’ have been passed, but in 
several others; and 

“ Whereas, The General Assembly—in the language of the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia, on the occasion of the Revolutionary 
War— being met at a time when public affairs wore so threatening an 
aspect, and when (unless God in his sovereign providence speedily 
prevent it) all the horrors of civil war are to be apprehended, are of 
opinion that they cannot discharge their duty to the numerous con- 
gregations under their care, without addressing them at this important 
crisis; and as a firm belief and habitual recollection of the power and 
presence of the living God ought at all times to possess the minds of 
real Christians, so in seasons of public calamity, when the Lord is 
known by the judgments which he executeth, it would be an ignorance 
or indifference highly criminal not to look up to him, with reverence, 
to implore his mercy by humble and fervent prayer, and, if possible, 
to prevent his vengeance by unfeigned repentance,—therefore, 

‘1. Resolved, That inasmuch as the Presbyterian Church, in her 
past history, has frequently lifted up her voice against oppression, has 
shown herself a champion of constitutional liberty, as against both 
despotism and anarchy, throughout the civilized world, we should be 
recreant to our high trust were we to withhold our earnest protest 
against all such unlawful and treasonable acts. 

“2. Resolved, That this Assembly and the churches which it re- 
presents, cherish an undiminished attachment to the great principles 
of civil and religious freedom, on which our National Government is 
based: under the influence of which our fathers prayed, and fought, 
and bled; which issued in the establishment of our independence, and 
by the preservation of which we believe that the common interests of 
evangelical religion and civil liberty will be most effectively sustained. 
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“3. Resolved, That inasmuch as we believe, according to our Form 
of Government, ‘that God, the supreme Lord and King of all the world, 
hath ordained civil magistrates to be under him over the people for 
his own glory and the public good, and to this end hath armed them 
with the power of the sword for the defence and encouragement of 
them that are good, and for the punishment of evil doers,’—there is, 
in the judgment of the Assembly, no blood or treasure too precious 
to be devoted to the defence and perpetuity of the Government in all 
its constitutional authority. 

“4, Resolved, That all those who are endeavoring to uphold the 
Constitution and maintain the Government of these United States in 
the exercise of its lawful prerogatives, are entitled to the lawful sym- 
pathy and support of all Christian and law-abiding citizens. 

“5. Resolved, That it be recommended to all our pastors and 
churches to be instant and fervent in prayer for the President of the 
United States and all in authority under him, that wisdom and strength 
may be given them in the discharge of their arduous duties; for the 
Congress of the United States; for the Lieutenant-General Command- 
ing the Army-in-Chief, and all our soldiers, that God may shield them 
from danger in the hour of peril, and by the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Army and Navy, renew and sanctify them, so that, 
whether living or dying, they may be the servants of the most High. 

“6, Resolved, That in the countenance which many ministers of 
the gospel, and other professing Christians, are now giving to treason 
and rebellion against the Government, we have great occasion to mourn 
for the injury thus done to the Kingdom of the Redeemer; and that 
though we have nothing to add to our former significant and explicit 
testimonies on the subject of slavery, we yet recommend our people 
to pray more fervently than ever for the removal of this evil, and all 
others, both social and political, which lie at the foundation of our 
present national difficulties. 

“7. Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions, signed by the 
officers of the General Assembly, be forwarded to His Excellency, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States.” 


HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Mr. Mills, from the Committee appointed by the last Assem- 
bly on this subject, reported that the Congregational Associa- 
tions in New England had unanimously declined to appoint 
committees to confer with the Committee of the Assembly on 
Home Missions. The Assembly’s Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended that, in future, our Church undertake, through its own 
organism, the entire work of home missions. After speaking 
in strong terms of approval of the manner in which the Church 
Extension Committee had carried on the supplementary work 
of home missions, the Committee recommended to the Assem- 
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bly a plan on which the Church should conduct this business in 
future. The locality of the Committee was left blank in the 
plan, as reported. 

The Secretary of the Church Extension Committee, pre- 
sented the annual report, from which we make some extracts. 


“The lot of the Committee during the past year has been cast in 
troublous times. The state of the country has been such, that many 
of our benevolent institutions have been unable to meet their ordinary 
obligations, the funds of most of them having greatly fallen off, while 
others have been barely able to maintain their positions. In addition to 
these causes of difficulty, our Committee have been much embarrassed 
by the condition of home missions in our own body. The Assembly 
seemed to feel with us in their appeal to the Church to ‘suffer no feel- 
ing of suspense, as to the channels through which they are to send 
forth the waters of life to dry up the fountains of their Christian 
beneficence.’ 

“It is very gratifying to us, that, notwithstanding all these difficul- 
ties, our Committee has not only maintained its position, but has made 
a very considerable advance. From the Report of the Treasurer, 
which is herewith submitted duly audited, it will appear that the re- 
sources of the year have been fifty per cent. in advance of last year, 
while the number of missionaries is more than one hundred per cent. 
in advance, showing that we have kept economy in administration in 
view as well as growth. The lawof advance in the funds of the Com- 
mittee, from the second year of its creation, is singular and interest- 
ing. We give the table of statistics :— 
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“ From this it will be perceived, that from the second year of the 
establishment of the Committee, its rate of progress has been fifty per 
cent. The same rate of progress maintained for four years more 
would produce upwards of $100,000 a year. 

“ In addition to the moneys received from donations, about forty 
boxes of clothing were transmitted to the missionaries during the past 
year. These were, many of them, of great value, and were sent to 
the missionaries as free-will offerings, in addition to their salaries. 

““Elevea persons have executed wills in favor of the Committee. 
The approximate estimate of their amount is $25,000. 

‘“‘ The expenditures of the Committee have been as follows :— 


Paid to Missionaries, including all drafts 
ei Di 
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Expenses of Philadelphia Office, . . 1,200 29 


m Chicago is : . 2,386 76 
Hd Canandaigua “ ; . 1,585 67 
Balance in the Treasury, . : . 1,483 07 


Total resources of the year, . . $21,187 55 


“ A rigid system of accountability is observed. No money is paid 
except by vote of the Committee. The Committee have kept entirely 
free from debt. They appropriate money as the Church furnishes it, 
and pay every obligation as it becomes due. 

‘“‘ The remainder of the Report is occupied with a list of the eighty- 
nine Missionaries employed during the year, with their fields of 
labor.” 


The latter report was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Church Extension, who subsequently reported through their 
chairman, Dr. Neuson. In view of the probable merging of 
the Committee in the one about to be constituted for doing the 
whole work of home missions for the Church, the Committee 
reviewed the past course of the Church Extension Committee, 
and spoke of its work and its success in terms of high eulogy. 
The report was adopted, and the Secretary, in a few words, 
returned to the Assembly the thanks of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Church Extension, that in both these reports the 
Jabors of the Committee had been spoken of in so very kind 
terms. 

There were three material points presented in the home mis- 
sionary plan. The first was the Resolution that the Assembly 
would, in future, take the entire management of this great in- 
terest into its own hands, acting through its own organism. 
This was adopted unanimously. 

The second point respected the relation which should be sus- 
tained between the Presbyterics and the Assembly’s Committee. 
On this point there was much discussion. 

Mr. Root (Michigan) moved to strike out from the fourth 
article of the plan the words, “as far as practicable.’ The 
article required the Committee to ‘ secure and regard, as far as 
practicable, the advice and endorsement of the Presbyteries,” 
as to the appointment of missionaries, and their location and 
salaries, 

Mr. Ruopgs (Elder from Indiana) was in favor of the amend- 
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ment. He hoped that the responsibility would be put upon 
the Presbyteries. 

Dr. Smita (Lane Seminary) moved the reference of the 
articles on this part of the plan to a special committee. He 
was opposed to the centralization contemplated in the plan. 
He and his constituents felt that to adopt this part of it would 
be to renew one of the worst features of the American Home 
Missionary Society. He read an article written by the Rev. 
Dr. Allen, of Lane Seminary, as part of his remarks, which ad- 
vocated very strongly the giving the power of appointment of 
missionaries to the Presbyteries. 

Mr. Sawyer (Indiana) was opposed to the commitment. He 
believed that there must be central power enough in the As- 
sembly’s Committee to make it efficient. He did not believe 
that this would pauperize the churches. He considered that 
the long tutelage of churches was owing far more to the in- 
efficiency of ministers than to any centralizing influences. In 
ordinary cases, he thought a minister ought not to have mis- 
sionary aid more than three years in one church. 

Mr. Fow.er (Auburn, N.Y.) was in favor of the commitment. 
He spoke at considerable length, and appeared very anxious 
that the main power should be with the Presbyteries, and not 
with the Committee. 

Mr. Merwin, (Ohio,) and Mr. Paumer, (Illinois,) followed 
on the same side. 

Mr. Mills, on behalf of the Committee who had brought in 
the report, obtained permission to address the Assembly in 
explanation of the plan. He said that the Committee had 
been fully aware of the difficulties which were now affecting 
the minds of the Assembly, and that they had endeavored, 
with all the light which could be obtained, to arrange a system 
which should neither sacrifice the efficiency of the Committee 
on the one hand, nor the rights of the Presbyteries on the 
other. There was one point which, however delicate, it was 
proper to consider. If it were necessary to make this plan 
acceptable to the West, who received the appropriations of the 
Committee, it was certainly equally necessary to satisfy the 
donors of the funds, who are mainly in the East. We wish 
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earnestly the advice, recommendation, and co-operation of the 
Presbyteries; but the ultimate determination must of necessity 
be in the Committee. He alluded to the difficulties which had 
been encountered in the Education plan, as showing the neces- 
sity of sufficient power at the centre to work the machine with 
efficiency. 

Mr. CratanuaD (Ed. N. Y. Evangelist) thought it would be 
discourteous to the Committee which had matured the plan with 
so much care and labor, to refer it to another committee, and 
that no committee could harmonize the views of the Assembly 
until the matter should be thoroughly discussed. He desired 
the largest possible liberty for Presbyterial action. But two 
things must be looked after, because they were vital. The 
plan must be efficient, and it must satisfy the donors of the 
money. A plan which scattered the appropriations among a 
hundred Presbyteries, without any balance wheel to regu- 
late the amounts to be given to individuals, would not work 
efficiently, nor commend itself to our business men. The pro- 
posed plan is spoken of as the same as that of the A. H. M.8., 
but he could see little analogy between them. 

Dr. JENKINS hoped that the motion to refer would not pre- 
vail. The word “centralization” is used without much discri- 
mination, but a suitable power at the centre is absolutely in- 
dispensable. A plan which would enable one Presbytery to 
declare its independence, would allow every one to do so. 
Every Presbytery would presently be confined to the funds 
raised in its own field. The strongest Presbyteries could find 
abundant use for all their funds within their own bounds. 
What would then become of the weak Presbyteries? The 
western Presbyteries, in pleading for this loose system, are, if 
they only knew it, destroying themselves. 

In adopting this plan, the experience of the Church Exten- 
sion Committee, for six years past, has been used. The plan 
is not therefore a new one. That Committee have never had 
a divided vote among themselves, not a jar with a missionary 
ora Presbytery. It combined centralization in the Committee 
with independence in the Presbyteries, so as to be satisfactory 
toboth. The difficulties referred to by the western Presbyteries 
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arise, not in those which have been working with the Church 
Extension Committee, but in those which have been oppressed 
by the A. H. M.S. It is a reaction from the pressure of a 
voluntary society which had grown despotic. Experience will 
show that the operations of our own Committee, as has been the 
ease for six years past, will be benign and satisfactory. 

While speaking of the Church Extension Committee, Dr. 
JENKINS referred to the expenditures of the Committee, as re- 
ported by them. It would appear, by an examination of the 
report, that the expenditures by the two eastern Secretaries 
were very moderate, remarkably so, and that those of the 
western Secretary, which were nearly equal to those of the two 
eastern Secretaries together, were made up partly of arrearages 
of salary from last year, and partly by expenses of very exten- 
sive travel—16,000 miles. The expenses of the western Se- 
eretary should be set down, in reality, as missionary work. 

Mr. GoopaLE (Presbytery of Alton) spoke in favor of the com- 
mitment. He wished the Presbyteries to do their own work. 
It was replied to Mr. GoopALeE that a letter had been quite re- 
cently received from the Chairman of the Committee on Mis- 
sions of the Presbytery of Alton, who is also the pastor of the 
church which raised nearly half the funds contributed to home 
missions in that Presbytery, stating his unequivocal desire for 
a general treasury, to take the direct charge of the missionary 
churches in that Presbytery, the burden of which he de- 
clared was too heavy for the Presbytery itself to sustain. 

Mr. Greae@ (Presbytery of Dayton, Ohio,) opposed the com- 
mitment. He liked the plan as it is. He thought it gave all 
needful power to Presbyteries, and that the general treasury 
is indispensable. He had had experience in this matter. Per- 
haps few of our Presbyteries had engaged more thoroughly in 
home missionary work than his Presbytery, and he was him- 
self the exploring missionary. ‘Their working had been most 
harmonious with the Church Extension Committee. That Com- 
mittee had encouraged them to do all they could for themselves, 
and then gave all they could reasonably ask in addition. We 
only need mutual confidence to work out glorious results. 

Dr. Netson, of St. Louis, was in favor of the Central Com- 
mittee acting through Presbyteries, and not through churches. 

VoL, X.—5 
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He offered an amendment to the plan, the effect of which was 
to make the Central Committee a distributing body, but to cut 
away all power of making appointments of missionaries, except 
where Presbyteries desire the Central Committee to appoint. 
Dr. Newson earnestly advocated his views. 

Dr. Henry Smita offered another paper, the bearing of 
which was somewhat similar to Dr. NeLson’s, placing the power 
of appointment in the Presbyteries, and confining the power of 
the Committee mainly to collections, thus furnishing money to 
the Presbyteries to disburse. 

Dr. A. D. Smiru defended the plan of the Committee, and 
showed that it would be impossible to work it on the plans of 
Drs. Netson or H.Smirn. There would not be coherence 
enough to hold it together. The eastern Presbyteries, if they 
were treated as these amendments propose, would quietly mind 
their own business, and supply their own destitutions. ‘The 
men who give the means to the Committee, would never give 
them on such a plan. 

Mr. AparIR (Philadelphia) favored the plan as reported. 

Mr. TowLeER (Ohio) was in favor of giving the appointments 
to the Presbyteries. 

Dr. WISNER said he was not an old man, but found himself 
one of the oldest members of the body. Seeing the compact- 
ness, earnestness, and united spirit of this body, the old Ex- 
scinding Acts appeared to him like a dream. He had formerly 
opposed denominational action in benevolent operations, but he 
now regretted it. He trusted that he had grown wiser. 

He was surprised at the jealousy manifested at the placing 
of sufficient power in the hands of this Central Committee. 
There is a strange idea as though the Committee were some ir- 
responsible party, outside of the Assembly, like the Executive 
Committee of the A. H. M.S. But the truth is, it is only the 
General Assembly itself, acting through fifteen men, who are 
elected by the repreSentatives of the people, and who can be 
turned out by them at any moment. 

Dr. GorRTNER followed on the same side, in an earnest ar- 
gument against destroying the power that was needed to ob- 
tain the very means that were indispensable in carrying on 
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home missions. He spoke as one that had experience of the 
difficulty of obtaining funds. It was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that rich men poured out their thousands unthinkingly. 
Money given away was very carefully scrutinized. The very 
first necessity here was to secure the confidence of those who 
had money to give, and were willing to give it. 

Mr. Hickey (Chicago) read a paper which he moved as a 
substitute for the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of the Consti- 
tution. It was substantially the same as these articles, but 
was arranged somewhat differently. 

The subject was then referred to a Committee of three: Drs. 
LAMBERT, NELSON, and WISNER. 

The next evening (May 25th,) Dr. LAMBERT presented a re- 
port from the Special Committee, modifying the plan so far as 
to insert a proviso allowing money to be appropriated to Pres- 
byteries, in certain cases, to be used by them indefinitely. 

Dr. A. D. Smit opposed the proviso. 

Dr. NELSON earnestly advocated it. 

Mr. Forp (Milwaukee) was in favor of the original plan. 

Judge ALLISON opposed the proviso in a forcible speech. 
He spoke especially as the only member of the Church Exten- 
sion Committee on the floor. Experience had demonstrated 
during six years, that it was entirely possible to carry forward 
efficiently the work of home missions by a Committee of the 
Assembly, without a jar with a solitary Presbytery of the body. 
The Church Extension Committee had, indeed, allowed some 
latitude to Presbyteries, so that everything might work smooth- 
ly, but the real appointing power had always been kept in 
their own hands. It was important to observe that the diffi- 
culty is, after all, more theoretical than practical. A central 
committee can almost always make an arrangement with a 
Presbytery that will, without forfeiting the self-respect of ei- 
ther, work well for the general cause. 

Mr. Croups, of Philadelphia, thought that the whole busi- 
ness ought to be confided to the Church Extension Committee, 
with its name changed to Home Missionary Committee, and its 
powers enlarged. That Committee, he thought, had done ad- 
mirably, and the Assembly should avail itself of its experience, 
and not seek any new arrangement. ‘There must be a plan for 
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securing money, as well as for disbursing it, and there must 
therefore be a central committee, with power directly to con- 
trol the expenditures in order to give confidence to donors. 

Mr. Woop (Iowa) plead for mutual confidence. He thought 
the western brethren had no suitable idea of the difficulty of 
raising money, or the necessity of a close relation between the 
men who give the money and the committee who disburse it. 
He favored the original plan. 

Mr. Hovey (New York city) had listened carefully to the 
discussion, and now thought that all the light had been thrown 
upon it which could be obtained. He therefore moved that 
the question be taken that day, at a quarter to twelve o'clock, 
and that the speeches for the future be limited to five minutes. 
The vote for taking the question at the time mentioned pre- 
vailed, but that limiting the time of speeches was lost—ten, five, 
and three minutes each being tried in vain. 

Messrs. GRAY, TowLER, Jones, Woop, (Ill.) Jonnston, Lam- 
BERT, ROBINSON and ReIp took part in the subsequent debate. 
The proviso allowing appropriations to Presbyteries, to be used at 
their discretion, was then‘struck out, and the remainder of the 
report adopted, being substantially the original plan. The 
Constitution having been adopted, article by article, was then 
adopted as a whole, with but one or two dissenting voices. 

The Assembly then took up the resolutions attached to the 
plan. A desultory debate ensued upon the second, in relation 
to the necessity of aiming primarily at the establishment of 
self-supporting churches. The resolution, at last, was struck 
out, and all the others adopted. 

The subject of the location of the Committee, and the Secre- 
taries to be elected, and the manner of electing them, then 
came up. 

Judge ALLISON offered a resolution in favor of the appoint- 
ment of two co-ordinate Secretaries, one at New York and one 
at Philadelphia. He then made a strong speech in favor of 
locating the Committee at Philadelphia. He argued this from 
several considerations. The principle of letting well enough 
alone, favored it. It was admitted on all hands, no one had 
been bold enough to deny it, that the Church Extension Com- 
mittee had, amid many and great difficulties, done its work well, 
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and, in fact, had extricated the Church from its entanglements 
with the A.H.M.S. Why, in the moment of its success, when 
it is just ready to work, with the help of the whole Church in- 
stead of a part, remove it to another location? And what had 
been the history of the relation of New York to this cause? 
While the Philadelphia field, besides supporting all its own mis- 
sionaries, had raised forty per cent. of all the receipts of the 
Church Extension Committee, what had New York raised? An 
insignificant fraction. What guarantee had we that this same 
matter could be carried strongly forward in New York, while 
every one knew it would so be carried on in Philadelphia? 
Would the New York brethren rise in their place here and say 
that New York would do this thing well and thoroughly, if we 
placed it there? The Presbyterians of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania were eminently reliable; but support was needed there. 
The other branch of the Church was very powerful, and if we 
were to make head against them, all centralizing influences 
must not be taken away from Philadelphia. 

But if so unwise a thing were done as to remove the Commit- 
tee from Philadelphia, at least a co-ordinate Secretary should 
be there, who should have the interests of the Committee 
deeply at heart. There was danger, among other reasons, if no 
Secretary of the Assembly’s Committee resided in Philadelphia, 
that the Philadelphia Home Missionary Society, a local institu- 
tion, organized for local work, would so take the place of the As- 
sembly’s Committee, as that the entire two-fifths hitherto con- 
tributed on our field to this work, would be lost, a danger by 
no means imaginary, but real and imminent. He urged the 
arrangement also on the ground of economy. The Secretary 
of the Church Extension Committee has carried forward this 
whole work for a salary of $1000 a year. But, if two Secre- 
taries be placed in New York, they would require a salary of 
$2,500, or perhaps $3000 each. If a Secretary of acknow- 
ledged efficiency can be obtained so cheap, and other most im- 
portant ends can be at the same time secured, the argument 
would seem to be complete. 

Mr. Emerson followed on the same side. The brethren in 
his region were all in favor of a Secretary in New York, not 
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to make the churches more liberal, but to turn their liberality 
into this particular channel. But a Secretary is equally needed 
in Philadelphia. The Churches in Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia would never be awakened to liberality 
’ in this cause by a Secretary in New York. They are accus- 
tomed to work through Philadelphia. We know the Secretary 
of Church Extension. We have confidence in him. We wish 
him to do this work for us. 

Mr. Ma.uery (Pennsylvania) was in favor of the location 
of the Committee at Philadelphia; or if this could not be done, 
at least the placing of a Secretary there. He was a strong 
churchman. He wished the churches in Pennsylvania to be 
trained to work through the Church. They have been working 
through the Philadelphia Home Missionary Society—a volun- 
tary society—until they do not comprehend as they ought the 
idea of acting through an organization of the Church. For 
this reason, he regarded it as essential that the Committee 
should have its own Secretary at Philadelphia, separated en- 
tirely from all societies, to do its own work. But he was 
churchman enough to submit cordially to whatever action the 
Assembly should decide upon. 

Mr. BuiatcuForD (Ruling Elder, New York City,) said he 
was in favor of a Secretary, both in New York and Philadel- 
phia. The Madison Square Church, with which he was con- 
nected, he knew had contributed to the Church Extension 
Committee, and it would work with the Committee wherever 
located. They had given to the American Home Missionary 
Society, the last year or two, under the assurance that the 
money should go to Presbyterian churches. 

Mr. Apatr (Philadelphia) said it was proposed to make the 
Philadelphia Home Missionary Society auxiliary to the As- 
sembly’s Committee. 

Dr. Wisner thought that the General Secretary should be 
elected by the Assembly and not by the Committee. He was 
apprehensive that it would not work well to have two secreta- 
ries strictly céordinate, because there ought to be one head; 
but he was in favor of an Associate Secretary in Philadelphia. 
He had every confidence in his brother Wallace, and wished 
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him to be continued as the Philadelphia Secretary. He was 
apprehensive too about the Secretaries being ex-officio members 
of the Committee. The Secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society had become the whole Society. But he 
would have the Secretaries advise always with the Committee. 

Mr. TurRNER (Pennsylvania) favored the appointment of two 
céordinate Secretaries, and referred to the successful experi- 
ence of the American Board, which had three céordinate Sec- 
retaries, two in Boston, and one in New York. The churches 
in Pennsylvania would be loyal to the Committee wherever 
located; but he hoped the members would be divided as equally 
as was consistent with efficiency, so as to interest both cities 
in the work. 

Mr. Hovey (New York City) said they had no party ends to 
subserve in New York. They think this Committee should be 
there, but were perfectly willing to leave the decision to the 
Assembly. The New York churches have been giving to the 
American Home Missionary Society, which is the reason that 
they do not seem to have been doing so much as Philadelphia for 
home missions. They would now work through the Assembly. 
The Fourth Presbytery had voted unanimously to do it. He 
moved the postponement of Judge Allison’s resolution, in order 
to move that the Assembly elect the General Secretary. But 
the Assembly having already voted that the Committee should 
elect “‘a General Secretary or Secretaries,” it was decided that 
this required a vote of reconsideration. That question was 
put, and lost. 

The question was then taken on Judge Allison’s motion, viva 
voce, and it was declared to be lost. 

Mr. Hovey then moved to fill the blank with the name of 
New York, so as to locate the Committee there. 

Judge ALLISON moved to amend by inserting Philadelphia. 
The amendment was lost. The house did not divide, but about 
one-third appeared to vote for it. Mr. Hovey’s motion was 
carried. 

Mr. Hovey then moved the following as a compromise on the 
whole subject :— 

Resolved, That the Presbyterian Committee of Home Mis- 
sions be instructed to appoint a General Secretary, to reside 
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in New York, an Associate Secretary, to reside in Philadel- 
phia, and as many District Secretaries as they may deem ex- 
pedient. This passed unanimously. 

Mr. Hickey (Chicago) moved—seconded by Dr. KENDALL 
(Pittsburgh)—that ten of the Committee be located in New 
York or vicinity, and five in Philadelphia or vicinity. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Messrs. LAMBERT, Henry SMITH, CRAIGHEAD, ADAIR, and 
NorTOoN, were appointed to nominate the Permanent Committee 
on Home Missions. 

A motion was then made to reconsider the vote, adopting 
the entire plan of the Committee, for the purpose of moving 
that the Assembly elect the General Secretary. 

Judge ALLISON opposed this in a short but weighty speech, 
in which he drew a picture of the condition of the Assembly, 
with say four Secretaries, heads of departments to elect, each 
disbursing $100,000, with candidates for these offices taking 
every commissioner by the buttonhole; thus turning the Gene- 
ral Assembly every year into an electioneering machine, in- 
stead of each separate Committee quietly choosing good men 
to do their work. The Assembly refused to reconsider. 

The Committee to nominate the Presbyterian Committee of 
Home Missions reported, and their report was unanimously 
adopted. The following were elected: Drs. Asa D. Smith, 
Hatfield, Stearns, Darling; Rev. Messrs. Albert Barnes, Hast- 
ings, Robinson, and Wallace; with Messrs. J. Milton Smith, 
O. E. Wood, J. B. Pinneo, J. F. Joy, E. A. Lambert, John A. 
Brown, and Judge Allison. 

The following is the action of the Assembly in full:— 


‘CONSTITUTION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS. 


I. The General Assembly, in accordance with the obvious indi- 
cations of Divine Providence, and agreeably to the Constitution of 
the Church, (Form of Government, X VIII.,) assumes the responsi- 
bility of conducting the work of Home Missions within its bounds. 

II. To this end, the Assembly hereby institutes a permanent com- 
mittee, to be known as the PrespyTERIAN COMMITTEE oF HomE 
Missions, to be located in the city of New York, to consist of fif- 
teen members, of whom not more than eight shall be ministers of 
the Gospel, to be arranged in the first instance into three classes, 
to serve one, two, and three years respectively, and their successors 
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to serve for three years, to be appointed by the Assembly, five of 
them to be a quorum for ordinary business, and a majority for the 
election of officers and the determination of their salaries. 

III. The committee shall elect, annually, a general secretary or 
secretaries, a treasurer, and such other officers and agents as may 
be requisite for the successfal prosecution of the work. They shall 
have power to fill, until the meeting of next Assembly, their own 
vacancies, to appoint their own meetings, to determine the specific 
duties of their officers, and make their own by-laws, subject to the 
revision of the Assembly. 

1V. They shall undertake the work of aiding such congregations 
as are unable to support, in whole or in part, the stated preaching 
of the gospel, and of sending itinerating or resident missionaries to 
the destitute in our own land. 

And as it is the design of the General Assembly not to supersede 

the different ecclesiastical bodies connected with it, but to encou- 
rage and give unity and efficiency to their action, so as to bring out 
the full adaptation and force of the Presbyterian system in Home 
Missions, the Presbyteries are recommended to appoint Standing 
Committees on home missions to explore their destitutions; to se- 
lect, and, if they think expedient, to nominate missionaries for their 
own field; to recommend the amount of their compensation; to se- 
cure an annual contribution to the cause from each of their churches, 
to be a medium of communication between the Presbytery and the 
Assembly’s Committee; and to furnish annually to this Committee, 
on or before the 15th of April, a detailed statement of the home 
missionary work within their bounds. 
’ V. The Committee shall appoint and commission the mission- 
aries, taking care to appoint no one unacceptable to the Presby- 
tery within whose bounds he is to labor; they shall give them all 
needful instruction as to the place and character of their labors, se- 
curing, as far as practicable, and regarding the advice and endorse- 
ment of the Presbytery, as to the selection and location of laborers 
and their remuneration; they shall make the necessary appropria- 
tions to agents, exploring and itinerating missionaries and congre- 
gations, it being understood that no appropriation shall be made 
to any congregation whose application is not endorsed by the Pres- 
bytery with which such congregation stands connected, or the Com- 
mittee of Presbytery; and shall take measures to secure the effec- 
tive co-operation of the Synods, Presbyteries, and churches, in the 
work of exploration, in securing missionaries, and in obtaining fands 
for the common treasury. 

They shall keep a faithful record of their proceedings, and make 
‘ an annual report of all their doings to the General Assembly. 

VI. The Treasurer shall take charge of the moneys contributed 
to the cause; shall disburse them only upon the duly certified order 
of the committee, to whom he shall make report of the state of the 
treasury at such times as they shall direct, and give bonds annually 
for the faithful discharge of his trust, to such an amount as the 
committee may determine. 
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The following resolutions were also adopted by the Assem- 
bly: 

1. Resolved, That the condition of the Home Missionary work 
throughout the church, at the present time, calls for a re-conside- 
ration and re-adjustment of many of its arrangements, so as to give 
it, in its new relations, the greatest stability and efficiency. 

2. Resolved, That the Presbyteries should carefully weigh the 
relative claims of old organizations and of new enterprises, that one 
may not be sacrificed for the other; that as to the former, they 
should ascertain if any ought to be discontinued, if several may not 
be united under one missionary, what may be done to stimulate 
them to greater efforts for self-support, and if appropriations to de- 
cidedly unpromising ones should not be curtailed; and as to the 
latter, they should then only be undertaken where the providential 
indications point out their necessity, and never to establish deno- 
minational interests where there is really no call nor room for them; 
the general principle being that we should hold only that which is 
worth holding, and advance no farther than can be done effectively. 

3. Resolved, That applications from the Presbyteries should state 
all the facts which the Committee should know in order to form a 
correct judgment in the case, such as—the location of the church; 
its positive and relative; its present and prospective importance; 
its age, numbers, pecuniary ability, necessities, length of time during 
which it has been receiving assistance, the prospect of its ceasing 
to need assistance, etc., etc. And that no church should be recom- 
mended for an appropriation which does not make all reasonable 
exertions to sustain the preaching of the gospel; make an annual 
contribution to the general treasury, and satisfy the Presbytery that 
it has complied with its engagements to its minister. 

4. Resolved, That appropriations should be made with reference 
to the necessities and prospects of congregations, rather than in 
view of the wants of missionaries; the support of the ministry 
being regarded chiefly as a means of building up the church. 

5. Resolved, That, as the funds of the Church must be limited 
in comparison with the very extensive field to be supplied, a care- 
ful economy should be regarded in all appropriations, and strenu- 
ous efforts should be made to increase the contributions to the ge- 
neral treasury from year to year. 

6. Resolved, That in planting new churches, the unity of the 
body of Christ should be so recognized, that where another deno- 
mination, of like general faith and order, is in possession of a field, 
and is doing all that may be fairly needed to supply it with the gos- 
pel, presently or prospectively, missionaries should not be sent to 
that field, but to more destitute regions. 

7. Resolved, That itinerating missionary labor should be em- 
ployed wherever the wants of any particular region may demand it, 
and the funds at the disposal of the Committee will allow; and 
that great care should be taken to gather up and perpetuate the 
results of such itinerancies, so that the energies and means of the 
Church may not be wasted in fruitless experiments. 
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8. Resolved, That the Committee on Church Extension, estab- 
lished in 1855, having satisfactorily fulfilled its course, as a supple- 
mentary arrangement, and its separate continuance being rendered 
unnecessary by the establishment of the Presbyterian Committee of 
Home Missions, it shall be merged into that Committee, which is 
declared to be the legal successor of all its responsibilities, rights, 
and claims; and that when the Presbyterian Committee on Home 
Missions becomes organized, the funds, records, claims, and respon- 
sibilities of said Church Extension Committee shall be transferred 
to that Committee. 

9. Resolved, That the Permanent Committee on Home Missions, 
established in 1858, be discontinued. 

10. Resolved, That the General Assembly regards it of the ut- 
most importance that a uniform Presbyterial system should be 
adopted as soon and as far as practicable; and it earnestly recom- 
mends all its ecclesiastical bodies acting in connection with other 
organizations, as soon as it can be done without sacrifice to exist- 
ing interests, to conform themselves to the Assembly’s plan. 

11. Resolved, That the Presbyterian Committee of Home Mis- 
sions be directed to apply to the Legislature of New York for an 
Act of Incorporation. 

12. Resolved, That the Presbyterian Committee of Home Mis- 
sions be directed to hold its first meeting in New York, on the third 
Tuesday of June, and the Stated Clerk of the Assembly notify, in 
due time, the members of the time and place of meeting. 


Resolved, That the Committee be instructed to appoint a 
General Secretary to reside in New York, an Associate Se- 
cretary to reside in Philadelphia, and as many District Secre- 
taries as they may deem expedient. 

Resolved, That ten of the Committee reside in New York 
or vicinity, and five in Philadelphia or vicinity. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 
The report of the Permanent Committee on Education was 
read by Rev. Thornton A. Mills, the Secretary. The amount 


Received directly into the treasury, . ‘ - $8,429 32 
Western Education Society, . ; . 6,564 83 
Synods of Ohio, Cincinnati, Indiana, and Wabash, 1,828 28 
Philadelphia Education Society, . . ‘ . 6,343 26 





$23,165 69 


The Western Society supported 49 young men; the four 
western Synods, 38; Committee in Michigan, 8; Philadelphia 
Society, 61. Total number of students supported by all the 
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agencies in our Church, 225. The Revised Plan of Education 
was approved by 45 Presbyteries; by 8 with qualifications; 4 
suggested amendments, and 5 answered in the negative. 

The report was referred to the Standing Committee, who re- 
ported subsequently through Dr. Henry Smita, their Chair- 
man. They presented the Revised Plan, with some modifica- 
tions. It was adopted by the Assembly, without much discus- 
sion, with an amendment making the funds contributed for the 
support of young men to take the form of scholarships. It is 
as follows:— 

PLAN OF EDUCATION. 


Whereas, the General Assembly has heretofore established the Per- 
manent Committee on Education by the adoption, on the 27th of 
March, 1856, of the following resolutions :— 

The resolutions and Act of Incorporation are omitted. ] 

ow, therefore, in order that the objects for which the said Com- 
mittee was established and incorporated may be fully accomplished, 
the General Assembly hereby adopts the following rules for the gui- 
dance hereafter of the said Committee, and the churches, Presbyteries, 
and Synods under the care of the Assembly. 

I. The Permanent Committee, on behalf of the Assembly, shall su- 
perintend the whole work of education for the ministry; shall do what- 
ever may be proper and necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
plan, so as to develop an educational spirit and activity throughout 
the churches, Presbyteries and Synods in connexion with the General 
Assembly; and shall make to the Assembly a full annual report, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, of all that has been done throughout the 
Church in behalf of Education for the Ministry. 

II. As soon as convenient after the meeting of each General As- 
sembly, the Permanent Committee shall elect a General Secretary, who 
shall retain his office until a successor is elected. The Committee may 
also employ, at their discretion, any additional agency which may be 
necessary for the prosecution of the work. 

III. The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the 
Permanent Committee. It shall be his duty, as far as he can, to visit 
the Synods, Presbyteries and churches, for the purpose of awakening 
their interest and concentrating their energies in this matter; to visit 
students aided by the Permanent Committee, and to exercise, as far 
as possible, a pastoral supervision over them; to present this cause to 
the churches; to urge upon young men the claims of the ministry; 
to collect funds as opportunity may be afforded him; to discharge 
such other duties as may be assigned to him from time to time by the 
Permanent Committee, in furtherance of the general object of Educa- 
tion for the Ministry, and to make a quarterly report, in writing, of 
his doings to the Permanent Committee. 

IV. The Permanent Committee shall also annually elect a Treasurer, 
who shall receive all funds intrusted to them, and disburse the same 
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under their direction. At their discretion, this officer may receive a 
reasonable compensation, and be required to give adequate bonds. 

V. Appropriations to students for the ministry shall be made by the 
Permanent Committee, according to the rules heretofore approved by 
the General Assembly, (Minutes, 1857, p.390,) or such as shall here- 
after be approved. Although it is recommended to churches and to 
Gonors, not to give a specific direction to their contributions, yet, in 
individual cases, and for sufficient reasous, any designation may be 
given to contributions not inconsistent with the rules of the General 
Assembly, provided, nevertheless, that all funds passing through the 
treasury shall bear a due proportion of the expenses of the Com- 
mittee. 

VI. Each church connected with the General Assembly will be 
expected to make an annual contribution for ministerial education, to 
be paid into the treasury of the Permanent Committee. 

VII. It shall be the duty of each Presbytery to promote the success 
of this work within its own bounds, by giving attention to the follow- 
ing particulars : 

1. Making the subject of the increase of candidates for the minis- 
try a topic of serious consideration in its meetings, at least once in 
each year; and appointing a Standing Committee to act for the Pres- 
bytery in all matters pertaining to the cause, when it is not in session. 

2. Seeing that the subject is properly presented in all its churches 
annually, and that a contribution is made in each one, and paid into 
the treasury of the Permanent Committee. 

3. Seeking out, selecting, examining and recommending to the Per- 
manent Committee such young men in its churches, as should re- 
ceive assistance from the general treasury, and as far as possible, su- 
pervising and directing them during their studies. 

4. Making an annual report of the doings of the Presbytery on the 
whole subject, to the Permanent Committee, previous to the meeting 
of each General Assembly. 

5. Doing such other things as may be calculated to give this work 
its true place among the agencies for evangelization. 

VIII. Each Presbytery whose churches contribute to the treasury 
of the General Assembly, without giving a specific direction to their 
contributions, shall be entitled, so far as the means placed at the dis- 
posal of the Permanent Committee will allow, to receive aid for all 
candidates for the ministry recommended by it to that Committee, how- 
ever much the appropriations to them may exceed the contributions of 
the churches of the said Presbytery. 

IX. It shall be the duty of the Synods to call up this subject an- 
nually, and to inquire what the Presbyteries and churches: ypder their 
care are doing in relation to it; and to adopt such measures as may 
promote, in accordance with this plan, the great and important cause 
of Christian benevolence. 

The Permanent Committee having submitted. for the approval of 
the Assembly an addition to the first rule for aiding young men, the 
Standing Committee recommended the insertion of the following clause 
after the words “at least one year,” in that rule, viz.:—‘ That he has 
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been recommended by the pastor aud elders of the Church to which 
he belongs, as a suitable person to be aided in prepairing for the mi- 
nistry.” 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE AND PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE. 

In the absence of Mr. Dulles, the Secretary, Dr. Darling 
read the report of the Committee on Publication. In addi- 
tion to new editions of former works, fifteen new works had 
been published. Among these was the excellent Digest of the 
proceedings of the Assembly. Donations were made to the 
amount of $1159 50. 

The receipts from all sources were :— 





Balance, ; : , ‘ $86 16 
Donations, ‘ . ‘ ‘ 8,105 61 
Sales, . , ; ‘ : . 11,384 30 
Loans, ° ‘ ° ‘ 8,958 33 
Overplus paid by former Treasurer, . , 28 00 

$23,564 40 
The sales of the year were, . . ; 15,975 68 


Rev. C. H. Chester has been financial agent in Central and 
Western New York. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Trustees of the 
Presbyterian House. The current liabilities had been met, 
and $500 funded, making the sinking fund $1000. <A dona- 
tion of $20,000 was reported from Peter Douglass, Esq., of 
Sennett, New York, $10,000 for the Auburn Seminary, and 
$10,000 for five benevolent causes, the interest only to be ex- 
pended; that of the last $10,000 under the direction of the 
Trustees of the House. A legacy was also reported from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bartlette, in trust for the Education Committee. 
These reports were referred to the Standing Committee, who 
reported through their chairman, Dr. Cox, approving both 
reports, and commending the Committee and the Board. The 
action of the Board in regard to the donation and legacy, 
were approved. But little discussion arose on these subjects. 


DISABLED MINISTERS. 


The subject of a fund for disabled ministers was referred to 
a committee, consisting of Judge Allison, M. W. Baldwin, 
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Joseph H. Dulles, and Samuel C. Perkins, to report to the 
next Assembly. 
ADDRESSES, ETC. 

Dr. Newson preached the annual sermon on Home Missions, 
Dr. SEELYE on Publication, Dr. Henry SmirH on Education, 
and Mr. WALLACE delivered the address, at the request of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, on the Ter-Centenary of the 
first meeting of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. The latter is published in this number of the Review. 


CHURCH ERECTION. 


Dr. McLane, the Secretary, presented the report of the 
Church Erection Board, which was approved. The fund is 
now about $112,000. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Committee on Foreign Missions reported through W. 
S. Griffith, Esq., their Secretary. The report was referred to 
the Standing Committee, who reported through their chairman, 
Dr. JENKINS, approving the report. 


NO JUDICIAL BUSINESS. 


Dr. Asa D. Smirn, the chairman of the Judicial Committee, 


reported that no business had been brought before them, and 
the Committee was discharged. 


The spirit of the Assembly, with very rare exceptions, was 
exceedingly kind and fraternal. Differences of opinion existed 
on some points, but there was a thorough American and Pres- 
byterian determination to put these opinions in the clearest 
light, that they might be carried, if possible, into acts; and if 
this might not be, cheerfully to submit to the will of the ma- 
jority. The result of this state of feeling, as might have been 
expected, was a cordial compromise of the difficulties. 

On the great question of entire separation from the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, and the conducting of home 
missions by our own Church, there was not a dissenting voice. 
This was owing not only to the intrinsic rightéousness of the 
case, but to the wise management of our Church for several 
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years past. The approach to this conclusion was very gradu- 
ally made by our Church, and the result has thus been to 
satisfy every one that separate action is wisest and best. We 
cannot forbear the repetition of the remark, that if our Church, 
in 1837, had been equally wise and prudent, no division of our 
body would have taken place. Our congratulations of our 
brethren are most sincere and earnest in what we esteem a 
glorious deliverance from difficulties which seemed a few years 
ago, when a few men undertook to deal with them, almost 
hopelessly to environ our Church. Let those who are deter- 
mined, in the darkest hour, to do right, not despair, but learn 
a great lesson from our history. 

The brethren in Pennsylvania and its affiliated field, felt 
that the. Home Missionary Committee ought to be located in 
Philadelphia. There were several reasons for this: One was, 
that it is not best to concentrate too many centralizing influ- 
ences in one city. New York has the Union Theological 
Seminary, the Church Erection Board, the Education Com- 
mittee, and the Foreign Missionary Committee, which may, at 
any moment, become effective as a separate foreign missionary 
organization. It was felt that to place the Home Missionary 
Committee there also, was scarcely preserving properly the 
balance of power. But especially was it admitted, on all 
hands, that Philadelphia had carried forward the Church Ex- 
tension Committee with a vigor and energy that had not only 
accomplished much for the Church, but had given a wondrous 
heart and hope for the future. Men felt that this Committee 
had demonstrated the possibility of a denominational working 
in home missions. Why, then, it was asked, not let well 
enough alone, change the name of the Committee, enlarge its 
functions, and give this work into its hands? ‘The large do- 
nations in Philadelphia for other denominational objects were 
pledges, that this cause would not suffer in its hands. ‘These 
arguments, however, did not prevail. It was urged that New 
York is the commercial centre of the country; that drafts upon 
it were more readily negotiated ; that our Church more naturally 
looked to it; and that the very fact that it had done little for 
the Assembly’s Committees, was a reason for locating this 
Committee there, so that responsibility for home missions 
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might be felt. New York, it was said, would transfer its do- 
nations, hitherto given to the A. H. M.S., to the Assembly’s 
Committee, if it were located there. The cordial offer of Phila- 
delphia, to place a co-ordinate secretary in New York, was not 
considered as fully meeting the case. 

In these circumstances, Philadelphia acted with her usual 
magnanimity. Zhe cause to her is everything—the manner of 
promoting it, and individual interests, comparatively nothing. 
She submitted kindly and patiently, though her judgment was 
not convinced of the wisdom of the decision. She feared for 
the result; she was apprehensive that those who must bear the 
burden of this enterprise in New York, had evinced no deter- 
mination to take it up; and that those who urged the measure, 
were not able to assure its success. Yet Philadelphia is never 
factious; her cordial support will be given to the Church, even 
if the Assembly think it best and wisest to place every one of 
their institutions elsewhere than in the old centre. 

It is but simple justice to New York to say, that when the 
question of the location of the Committee was settled, together 
with what was deemed essential there—a single secretary as 
head of the Committee, a kindly disposition was evinced to 
arrange the other details of the Committee satisfactorily to Phi- 
ladelphia. Five of the fifteen members of the Committee were 
directed to be chosen from the latter place or its vicinity; an 
Associate Secretary was located there, and at the same time 
the Secretary of Church Extension was placed upon the Com- 
mittee. These points of compromise were accepted by the 
Pennsylvania brethren, after they had distinctly stated what 
was essential to the success of the cause in their field, if the 
Committee were removed. It is earnestly hoped, that the 
confidence reposed by the Church in New York, will be met by 
a correspondent energy and liberality. 

We have already mentioned that, in regard to the state of 
the country and the support of the government, the Assembly 
were deeply earnest and entirely unanimous. No one who was 
present will ever forget the action of the Assembly on this 
great subject, or the congratulations that no questions were to 
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be settled among us which inclined any one to tamper with 
treason. 

On another subject the Assembly were unanimous—their 
warm feelings of friendship and gratitude towards the people 
of Syracuse. Never, certainly, were a body of men, who came 
into a city for the most part strangers to its inhabitants, more 
cordially received or treated with more remarkable kindness, 
Dr. Canfield, the pastor of the church in which the Assembly 
met, said that such had been the impression made by our As- 
sembly, that whenever they were disposed to meet at Syracuse, 
they need not wait in future for an invitation. Certainly, all 
who attended this Assembly will be delighted to return to that 
city. The difference between a reception merely friendly and 
one in which the most earnest and cordial efforts are made 
that guests may be happy, is perhaps more easily understood 
than expressed. We are free to say, that of all the Assemblies 
we have known, none has been received with a higher courtesy. 
This was by no means confined to our own denomination. Men 
of all creeds threw open their houses and hearts to us. Nor 
does it detract from this noble hospitality, that the mutual love 
of country in the people and the Assembly was a cordial bond 
of union. That the glow of patriotic feeling assisted to ani- 
mate their courtesy, was one of the keen pleasures of those 
May days. Never did an Assembly leave a city, breathing 
warmer prayers for its people. 

The next Assembly will meet in the Second Church, in the 
city of Cincinnati. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE RATIONALE OF PRAYER. 


As John Foster approached the close of life, and felt his 
strength gradually stealing away, he remarked on his increas- 
ing weakness, and added: “ But I can pray, and that is a 
glorious thing.” And, indeed, it was a glorious thing that he 
could pray. He who can pray recognizes in the infinite God a 
compassionate and tender Father; and with filial affection looks 
up to him, even as a babe stretches upward from the cradle, in 
the hope that he will lift his child to his own loving embrace. 
What privilege is like to that which the humble suppliant en- 
joys! What emotions more delightful than those he experiences 
at the mercy-seat! Conscious of guilt, he comes to God with 
the voice of confession, only to hear, almost as the echo of his 
own trembling words, the glad announcement, ‘Go in peace, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” Aware of his peril, he cries for 
help against temptation; and that cry brings him all needed 
aid from the Almighty deliverer. Sensible of his dependence 
in times of difficulty and sorrow, he pours out his heart into the 
ears of a sympathising Friend; and an unseen power lifts from 
him the oppressive burden, and rolls off the overhanging cloud; 
an unseen Comforter cheers him amidst his griefs and toils 
with visions of the divine goodness and glory—foretastes in- 
deed of the heavenly rest. Refreshed by such communion 
with the Father of his spirit—communion which invigorates his 
mind and warms his heart—he goes forth to his appointed 
work, armed for the conflict with temptation, nerved for the 
stern hour of trial, and strengthened for the burdens he must 
needs bear in the path of duty. Believing that, for the de- 
velopment of a symmetrical and truly noble character, we need 
continually the purifying and elevating forces, the depth of 
feeling, the vigor of purpose, the clearness of faith, the joy of 
soul, which can only be gained from intelligent and habitual 
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communion with God at the throne of grace, we cannot doubt 
that all Christian experience everywhere will verify the truth 
of his word: “ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 

But to all this it is sometimes said: Such experience, as you 
term it, may indeed be very comforting to you, but yet you are 
mistaken if you suppose that prayer has any agency in the 
bestowment of your blessings. This is a delusion—an innocent 
one it may be—but still a delusion. Your blessings are simply 
the natural and the necessary result of the operation of laws 
which admit of no modification or change. Hence, if there be 
a Supreme Being, it is as useless as it is irrational for you to 
pray to him for such things as you have need of; and if there 
be no such Being, of course prayer is superfluous. In either 
case, the constitution and the course of nature will not be 
changed for the sake of conferring upon you special favors, 
however earnest and importunate may be your entreaties for 
comfort and aid. 

This objection to the efficacy of prayer bears, as may 
readily be perceived, against the admission of the supernatural 
into that science which pertains to God’s relations to his intel- 
ligent creatures. Whether advocated by David Hume and his 
associates of the English school of infidelity, or by the leading 
spirits of the French and German philosophy, or by that Na- 
turalism which is so current in our land, by reason of the wide- 
spread circulation of certain reviews, magazines, and papers 
among us, we yet hold this objection to be as groundless as it 
is hurtful in its tendencies. Let us give it a candid considera- 
tion, and in so doing discover, if we can, the Rationale of 
Prayer; why prayer is necessary, and how it is consistent with 
the divine omniscience and immutability. 

It is at least presumptive proof of the necessity of prayer, 
and of its consistency with the divine perfections, that both 
the nature of man and the word of God seem to require and 
sanction its exercise. Say what we will in opposition to this 
view of the case, it is nevertheless the fact that man is a 
religious being. The sentiments and impulses of his nature 
teach him to recognise, and move him to worship and im- 
plore help and guidance from a Being, or from beings he 
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believes to be superior to himself. With few exceptions, if 
indeed there are any, this fact appears in every period of 
human history. It is not natural to man to be either an atheist 
or a pantheist; and it is only after a process more or less gra- 
dual and painful; only after he has trained himself with special 
reference to this end, that any one actually becomes such. 
The instinctive resort of the soul, when some fearful danger 
threatens, to the protecting presence of a power that, though 
manifest in and through nature, is yet felt to be above nature; 
its appeals for assistance when in peril, and for consolation 
when in sorrow; its eager longing after an acquaintance with 
and an experience of the loving-kindness of One whom that 
soul honestly believes to be mightier than itself, and mightier 
too than the very elements—all seem to indicate that prayer is 
not unbecoming a frail and dependent creature; nor yet is it a 
vain thing to hope that it may result in good. The religious 
sentiment within us constrains us to feel and to act as though 
such a belief and such a hope were well founded. 

What our Maker has engraven on the very tablets of our 
hearts, he has likewise written on the pages of his word. How 
often has he commanded us to pray, as though in his estimation 
prayer was a most reasonable duty for creatures like ourselves! 
How often has he told us that the making known of our re- 
quests with thanksgiving unto him was an indispensable condi- 
tion to the enjoyment of his favor! How often has he recorded 
precious promises as encouragements and motives to induce us 
to come to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in time of need! The teachings of the Bible 
unite with the deepest and the strongest sentiments of our 
nature to prompt us to pray. There is in these obvious facts 
enough to assure the Christian that prayer does avail with 
God; while there is certainly enough, it would seem, to afford 
even the most skeptical mind presumptive evidence at least, 
that, “‘as the utterance of want and the aspiration of hope, 
prayer is the prompting of human instincts, no less than the 
requirement of divine revelation.” 

But just at this point, it is with no little triumph asked: If 
this be the case, does not prayer require such a modification of 
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the laws and such a change in the course of nature as implies a 
want of foresight on*the part of the Creator -himself, or the 
necessity of a frequent alteration of his plans, so as to meet 
the ever-varying circumstances of his creatures? If this ques- 
tion be decided affirmatively, or if we have some suspicion that 
it ought to be so decided, we shall naturally come to think that 
our views of God must be essentially modified. We shall re- 
gard him, whatever may be his agency in the administration of 
human affairs, as in fact enslaved to his own irreversible sys- 
tem; “just as the ancient poets represent the gods of Rome 
as striving in vain to save Cesar when his ruin had been 
decreed by an invisible and irresistible fate; a fate that ruled 
absolutely over divinities as well as over man.” A truer view, 
we are persuaded, is that of the world’s great poet, who assigns 
to man the humble office of “rough-hewing his ends;’’ to God 
the higher one of “shaping” them. 

He who spake as never man spake, when teaching his dis- 
ciples how to pray, adds these words for their encouragement: 
“For your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him.” In the judgment of Jesus Christ, the divine 
omniscience was a help and not a barrier to prayer. The 
simple fact that the weakness and the necessities of his dis- 
ciples lay open to the view of his Father, constituted a suffi- 
ciently weighty reason why they should supplicate the protec- 
tion and favor of that Father. This reason still exists and 
remains in full force. When we pray, we do not indeed sup- 
pose that we are informing God of our wants as though he 
knew them not; nor do we yet suppose that his foreknowledge 
in anywise prevents him from giving us such blessings as we 
need. So far from this, we feel that that very foresight of the 
Most High—that that consciousness on our part that Infinite 
Wisdom sees us altogether, and knows what is best for us in 
the circumstances of the case, emboldens us to come to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace to 
help in time of need. And so, offering up our desires to him 
for things agreeable to his will, and embraced in his omniscient 
view—which is the essence of all true and acceptable prayer— 
we obtain those very blessings. 
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But the objection to the efficacy of prayer takes a much 
wider range and assumes a greater magnitude than this. It 
rudely assaults the divine character. The Christian affirms 
that the God whom he worships is an infinitely wise and an 
immutable Being. He also affirms that this Being has devised 
the best possible system of things; and that he is actually 
administering his affairs in harmony with the pre-established 
laws under that system. To ask then, so argues the objection, 
for special favors under such a system, where everything is 
fixed by him who is without variableness or the shadow of 
turning, implies an expectation on the part of the suppliant 
that somehow this pre-arranged constitution of things will be 
modified in his particular case; that by some means God will 
interfere with the working of law for his particular benefit; 
and thus a change will be wrought in the purposes and plans 
of the Most High, which must prove him to be both short- 
sighted and mutable. If God be unchangeable, or if his laws 
be perfect, it is an absurdity to suppose that he can give special 
favors in answer to prayer; and it is as idle as it is impious to 
ask him to interfere with that pre-established constitution of 
things under which we live for the sake of benefiting us. But, 
we reply, does the bestowment of those special favors neces- 
sarily imply such an interference? Does it require any such 
change in his system? What if it should appear that in this 
very system—which we do certainly regard as, under the cir- 
cumstances, the very best possible—prayer and its answer had 
been specially provided for, even from eternity? Our igno- 
rance of the mode in which this was done is certainly no reason 
for the denial of its reality. Ten thousand other facts, in both 
the natural and the moral worlds, though they be incompre- 
hensible to us, we yet, practically so, receive as facts. We act 
certainly as though we thought they constituted a sufficient 
basis for our action. Why then, simply because we cannot 
understand how this can be, should we doubt or deny God’s 
ability-to ordain a system of things involving the exercise of 
prayer? We need not affirm that prayer and its answer form a 
separate law of nature; nor need we suppose that God directly 
interposes to change his own laws so as to secure to us those 
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things for which we ask. “The analogy of his method of 
operation in other matters would rather incline us to believe 
that he has so arranged these laws, that by their agency he may 
answer prayer without at all interfering with them. How is it 
that God sends us the bounties of his providence ?—how is it 
that he supplies the many wants of his creatures?—how is it 
that he encourages industry ?—how is that he arrests the plots 
of wickedness ?—how is it that he punishes in this life notori- 
ous offenders against his law? The answer is, by the skilful 
pre-arrangements of his Providence, whereby the needful 
events fall out at the very time and in the very way required. 
So when the question is asked, How does God answer prayer? 
we give the very same reply—It is by the pre-ordained ap- 
pointment of God when he settled the constitution of the world 
and set all its parts in order.”” Our prayers do not create the 
blessing sought, but that blessing flows down through the chan- 
nel of intercession, by the skilful adjustment of that mighty 
Being who has implanted within our hearts desires which find 
their expression only at the mercy-seat ; who has taught and com- 
manded us to ask of him such things as we have need of; and 
who, in addition to all this, did from the beginning arrange the 
universe with this understanding on his part, that we would 
act out our nature and do his will in this matter. Hence we 
might with as good reason cease to plough, sow, reap, or make 
any effort for earthly good, on the ground that that good, if it 
come at all, will come in God’s own time and way, whether we 
are diligent or idle, as to conclude that, since we live under the 
established government of an immutable Being, it is alike im- 
proper and useless for us to pray. The answer to prayer is 
given on the foreseen condition that prayer is rightly offered. 
Much has been written and spoken, both by those who be- 
lieve in a personal God, and by those who in one form and 
another virtually or boldly deny his existence, about “the 
constitution and course of nature,’ “the pre-established har- 
mony of things,” ‘‘the fixed laws of the universe.” Whether 
designedly or otherwise, these terms have been used as though 
they were equivalent to the name, od; or they who have em- 
ployed them have left this impression on the mind, that, having 
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created a perfect system and set it in motion, the Maker thereof 
has retired from the workmanship of his hands, leaving it to its 
own natural movement, or to the control of laws themselves 
unchanged and unchanging. ‘The watch, complete in its 
wheels and mainspring, is wound up and continues to move, 
though ever so far distant from the maker.” Now a proper 
discrimination is needed just at this point, and should be made. 
It is an error to represent the laws of nature as the only effi- 
cient causes of all the phenomena we behold. ‘“ The laws of 
nature,” says Dr. Reid, “are the rules according to which the 
effects are produced, but there must be a cause which operates 
according to these rules. The rules of navigation never navi- 
gated a ship; the rules of architecture never built a house.” 
This is a truth which we should not overlook. What is needed 
is some intelligent navigator to apply these rules of navigation 
for the guidance of the ship across pathless oceans—some 
skilful carpenter to build the house in accordance with these 
rules of architecture. The rules themselves would never sail 
the one nor erect the other. Law indeed is never to be ignored 
as an important part of the machinery by which its Founder 
administers the world’s great affairs; and yet we are never to 
shut God out of it, nor to shut him behind it, as though those 
affairs could be administered without his special supervision and 
control. We get the idea of causation or efficiency only as we 
contemplate a cause, or power, or being qualified to make a pro- 
per use of the laws or rules of the universe for the production 
of its vast and varied phenomena. [If all the efficiency lie in 
these laws themselves we virtually set aside the designing 
Mind, the powerful Agent, and virtually deny the existence of 
God. The law of gravitation, strictly speaking, is not the 
cause of all bodies near the surface of the earth tending to its 
centre; it is not the power which binds the universe together. 
This and the other laws of nature can be at the best but second 
causes, not the first and the efficient cause. These are but the 
regular. rules by which, for wise and beneficent purposes, God, 
the intelligent and governing mind, works. 

These things being so, it is not difficult to see how, in the 
language of the Westminster Catechism, ‘‘ God, the creator of 
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all things, doth uphold, direct, dispose, and govern all crea- 
tures, actions, and things, from the greatest even to the least, 
by his most wise and holy Providence; ordaining all things to 
fall out according to the nature of second causes, either neces- 
sarily, freely, or contingently.” And in like manner it is easy 
to perceive that, as all secondary causes are in the plan of this 
great First Cause tending to contribute to one mighty end, our 
petitions to him may 
“« Be fore-ordained the causes, whence shall flow 

Our purest pleasures in this vale of wo. 

Not that they move the purpose that hath stood 

By time unchanged, immeasurably good; 

But that the event and prayer alike may be 

United objects of the same decree,” 


What we need, in an estimate of the real worth and efficacy 
of prayer, is a broader view of the natural and moral govern- 
ments of the Most High—a clearer and more just perception 
of the relation of cause and effect in this very system under 
which we live. What we call religion, becomes a mockery 
and a delusion the moment we consider our Maker as placed 
behind laws which, like prison-bars, restrain him from all par- 
ticipation in human affairs. But when we think of him asa 
being of infinite goodness and power, competent to execute the 
purposes of his benevolent heart, hearing each sigh of anguish 
and each word of prayer that ascends from the humblest abode 
of his creatures, and stooping over all our toils and struggles 
that so he might, in the tenderness of his compassion, give us 
the needed relief; when we think of him as both willing and 
able to bestow upon us every good and perfect gift, he having 
so arranged the universe that he can consistently, with his 
own laws and plans, do this; then we find the problems grow- 
ing out of this subject of prayer, readily solved, and the mys- 
teries connected with it satisfactorily explained. Our Maker 
may be omniscient and immutable, and still, without doing 
violence to the established constitution and course of nature, 
be “able to do for us exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think.” 

Now, at this point arises the pertinent inquiry, Is the divine 
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administration, as a matter of fact, conducted on the principles 
we have been considering? Is it the fact that all who have 
continued steadfast in the prayer of faith, have declated, as 
the result of their experience, that God has not failed on this 
point, but has given them an answer to their supplications? 
Here, then, we take the testimony of a great cloud of wit- 
nesses—testimony that is unimpeachable. A vast multitude, 
whom no man can number, arise to bear witness to the truth 
that in this so-called irreversible system of things, the effectual, 
fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much. They have 
seen the most remarkable answers to prayer brought about by 
that wonder-working Providence, which makes established laws 
and agencies work together for good to them that love God. 
As we turn leaf after leaf of the book of Christian experience, 
we find recorded therein for our instruction and comfort, how, 
in answer to the supplications of patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, martyrs, and confessors of every age, God has rolled off 
oppressive burdens, extricated them from impending dangers, 
delivered them from fierce enemies, saved them from sore 
temptations, strengthened them for arduous duties, prepared 
them for the rest of heaven; and through them, thus qualified 
for their work, built up Zion; making her to shine as the 
light of the world. And the oftener we have read these 
records, the greater have been our satisfaction and delight; 
because we have felt, more and more, what power there is in 
such communion with God at the mercy seat; because we have 
seen what a glow of feeling, above the flush of Indian skies, 
the soul has experienced when pleading with God its Saviour, 
face to face, in the hour of sickness, in seasons of peril and 
disaster, in the solitary place far away from kindred and 
friends—now in the cell of the monk, now in the dungeon of 
the ardent reformer, and now in some lonely isle of the Pacific, 
surrounded by cannibals and idolaters; because we have learned 
that through the medium of prayer, the divine glory has en- 
tered and suffused the soul of the humble suppliant, until his 
joy has been made full. And if you would have testimony 
still more impressive, behold that perfect one, ‘who, in the 
days of his flesh, offered up prayers and supplications, with 
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strong crying and tears, unto him that was able to save him 
from death, and”was heard in that he feared.” Christ Jesus, 
the coequal Son, pray! And for what and why? To turn 
aside the course of events? ‘To induce his Father to work a 
miracle in his behalf? To supersede that Father's purposes 
and counsels? He prayed for none of these things, and yet 
he often prayed. See him as he leaves the crowded shore, the 
thronged highway, the busy streets of Jerusalem, to go alone 
upon the mountain side, away to some desert place, or down 
into his much-loved retreat in sad Gethsemane! Behold him 
a8 in tears and in anguish, he bows himself before God, and 
lifts up his heart with its irrepressible yearnings in humble 
supplication! But the prayer, what was it? An impassioned 
cry for help against temptation; an earnest plea for strength 
to carry the oppressive load of sin, voluntarily assumed for our 
sakes—all in submission to his Father’s will. May not the 
disciple, then, do as his Lord did? May he not also ask for 
aid and comfort, in perfect harmony with the counsels and 
ways of him who rules supreme in the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth? Yes, blessed be God, he 
may do this. Prayer is his peculiar, his most precious privi- 
lege. It is a privilege graciously provided for by him who 
loved us with an everlasting love, long before he wheeled the 
planets in their appointed circuits, and adorned these heavens 
with the radiant points of his glory. And what glorious things 
for Zion and for the world have resulted from the enjoyment 
of this privilege! What multitudes of sinners have been 
brought to Christ through the instrumentality of prayer! Pro- 
digals and profligates, the very chief of sinners, are exulting 
in the hopes and joys of the redeemed, because prayer has 
been offered for them, and because they themselves have been 
taught to pray. Wonderfully has the Spirit of God been 
poured out upon our own and other lands, in answer to 
fervent supplications at the throne of grace. Pleading with 
the Most High by fathers and mothers in Israel; earnest 
entreaties in the closet, at the family altar, in the church 
by ministers and humble Christians, have availed to the 
opening of the windows of heaven and the descent of gra- 
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cious showers. Through the channel of intercession, the 
richest blessings God could give or man could ask, have flowed 
down to revive the drooping heart, to comfort the sorrowing 
spirit, to save the penitent soul. Yes, mortal man may pray. 
Even as a loving and trusting child unbosoms himself to a 
tender father, so may he, with all his heart’s confidence and 
affection, pour into the ear of his heavenly Father, gentle 
thoughts and trembling hopes, sad fears or cheerful anticipa- 
tions, all his pains and griefs and joys, animated always by 
this inspiring assurance of the divine favor. He who cometh 
boldly to the throne of grace shall obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need. Our imperfect endeavors are 
supplemented by an omnipotent force. Our omniscient Father 
knoweth what things we have need of before we ask him; and 
an immutable God has, from eternity, so arranged the adminis- 
tration of his affairs, that the effectual, fervent prayer of the 
righteous shall avail to the procuring for us of forgiveness, 
grace, heaven. No ground then for doubt; no room for fear; 
no occasion for despair. We may commit our ways to the 
Lord with the full assurance that he will direct our steps. We 
may roll all our burdens upon him, confident that he will sus- 
tain us. We may implore his guidance and aid all our jour- 
ney through, rejoicing in the fact that every good and perfect 
gift cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning—even from that infi- 
nite God, upon whom all law and all being are alike depend- 
ent, moment by moment, for existence. 


‘Lord! what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in thy preseuce can avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline fair and clear, 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong 
On others, that we are not always strong— 

That we are ever overborne with care— 

That we should ever weak or heartless be— 

Anxious or troubled—when with ws is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with thee ?” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN MISSOURI.* 


In the year 1803, the agent of Mr. Jefferson, then President 
of the United States, sought to obtain from the French govern- 
ment a portion of the country of Louisiana, around the mouth 
of the Mississippi river. It was already a commercial neces- 
sity for the West that free access to the sea should be had by 
that river. 

This agent not only met a favorable reception, but Napo- 
leon proposed to sell to the United States the whole territory 
of Louisiana, a far more magnificent scheme than either Mr, 
Jefferson or his agent had at first thought of seeking. The 
bargain was soon completed, and the country of Louisiana 
thus became a part of the United States. By this acquisition, 
the territory now comprising the State of Missouri became 
identified with the older portions of our common country. The 
population of Missouri at the time of the transfer, was very 
small—10,340, and of these, 1320 were blacks. 

The original settlers were all French, but before the an- 
nexation, many Americans, and others of British origin, had 
been attracted, by the excellence of the country, to make their 
home here; but as yet no tide of general emigration had set 
this way. 

The /'rench inhabitants were a singulur people. They lived 
an indolent, gay life, with few wants and few indications of a 
high civilization. Their wants were easily supplied, and they 
were free from gross vices, a cheerful, contented, inefficient 





* The Synod of Missouri, at their session in 1859, requested the Rev. 
T. Hit to prepare a lecture on this subject for their next meeting, and 
the accompanying sketch was delivered as a discourse, from the text 
Deut. 8:2, before the Synod, at its meeting, September 29th, 1860, at La 
Grange, and is now published by appointment of Synod. 
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race. If gaiety, freedom from care, and general contentment, 
can constitute a happy people, then the French of that time 
deserve to be so called. Their custom was to attend mass on 
the morning of the Sabbath with great devotion, but after the 
exercises of the church were over, it was usual to collect in 
parties, and pass away the time in social and merry intercourse ; 
they played at billiards and other games, and to balls and as- 
semblies their Sundays were particularly devoted. Dancing, 
mirth, and social enjoyment seem to have constituted the end 
of life with them. Few of them could read, and mental ac- 
tivity was not a prominent characteristic, although some of 
them showed minds of a high order. 

The French inhabitants were all Roman Catholics, and a 
small log church was built in St. Louis in 1770. It stood where 
the cathedral now stands. Under the Spanish rule, the Roman 
Catholic was the established religion, nor was the exercise of 
any other permitted. The priests were paid by the crown of 
Spain. But as the Americans began to settle here, the Bap- 
tists found their way into the territory, and in a few instances 
an humble meeting-house was erected, but no steeple or other 
distinction, that should give it the appearance of a church, 
was allowed. There is a tradition that the Governor was 
applied to for permission to erect a church, which he refused, 
but told the applicants to go their way, and if they put no 
steeple on their house and rang no bell, he would never know 
where it was. After the change of government, the Americans 
came into the country rapidly, but as separate, scattered fami- 
lies, rather than communities. The most of them seem not to 
have had any very earnest religious convictions, or to have 
cared very much about the gospel and its privileges. 

The Methodist circuit system extended across the great 
river, soon after the acquisition of the territory, and it is pro- 
bable that it had penetrated to the remotest settlements before 
the Presbyterians turned their attention to the country at all. 
Presbyterian families came early into the State, but no effort 
at an organization was made previous to 1816. It is stated 
that as early as 1790, a Presbyterian minister, by the name of 
Camp, came and settled in St. Louis, but soon died, and no 
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trace of his influence was preserved. The importance of Mis- 
souri, and of St. Louis, in particular, seems to have been first 
made known to the East through the visit of Rev. Samuel J. 
Mills, and Rev. J. F. Schermerhorn, to the West and South. 
These gentlemen made a tour of exploration through these 
regions, sent out by the missionary societies of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut in 1812. They did not at that time visit 
Missouri, but Mr. Schermerhorn wrote to Stephen Hempstead, 
of St. Louis, from Fort Massoc, Illinois, and thus began a 
train of influences which have not ceased in their effects to 
this day. 

The first Presbyterian preaching we have any distinct in- 
formation about, was in 1814, when the Rev. Mr. Mills and 
the Rev. Daniel Smith visited St. Louis. ‘They were sent out 
by the Philadelphia Bible and Missionary Societies. Their 
presence in St. Louis awakened much interest; the people 
were pleased, and strongly urged Mr. Smith to remain with 
them, but that he was unable to do. Having organized a 
Bible Society, and collected some $300 for it, they went on 
their way. Their visit was productive of much good. They 
soon sent to Mr. Hempstead a box of Bibles and tracts, in the 
English and French languages, which he used to much advan- 
tage. Stephen Hempstead was born in New London, Connec- 
ticut, March 6, 1754; was a soldier in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. He united with the Church in 1787. Four of his sons 
having moved to Missouri, he, with his wife and the rest of the 
family, followed to St. Louis in 1811, and for five years his 
light as a Christian shone steadily alone. He was in the 
country seven months without hearing a Protestant sermon, 
when he heard one from a Baptist, at the funeral of a child. 
In his letter to. Mr. Schermerhorn he says: “After my resi- 
dence in the place, I made it my daily business to converse 
with the prominent and leading heads of families on the ne- 
cessity there was of having stated and regular religious wor- 
ship in the place. There was none but expressed a desire to 
have it, if a clergyman of regular order, (a Presbyterian or 
Congregationalist would be preferred) one of good moral cha- 
racter and professional abilities could be obtained.’ After the 
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visit of Messrs. Mills and Smith, Mr. Hempstead wrote to the 
Rev. William Channing, of Boston, earnestly begging for a 
minister. He inquires “if two men could not be sent, one of 
whom should open a school in St. Louis, and the other itine- 
rate and be there occasionally.” He adds, “I do believe there 
is no place more in need of missionary aid than the Territory 
of Missouri. I do not think I exaggerate the number of families 
in this Territory, who have removed from the States, that have 
been born and educated in the Presbyterian order, and many 
of them members of the Church, when I say a thousand, and 
not a Presbyterian minister in the country, and not a church 
or a society;” and he pleads earnestly for his family and the 
Church, that men may be sent at once. In March, 1816, Rev. 
Gideon Blackburn was in St. Louis, and preached several 
times, and awakened great interest among the people. Among 
them was a French lady who listened to him at every meeting, 
often weeping freely. A few days after, the priest, father 
Savine, met her and said, “Ah! Madam, I hear that you have 
been to hear the heretic priest, and that, you cry whenever 
you hear him; why is it that you never cry when I preach?” 
Her answer was, ‘If you will preach like Mr. Blackburn I will 
ery all the time.” 

Mr. Blackburn remained but a short time, and the Pres- 
byterians were still a scattered flock, sheep with no shepherd. 
“There were twelve or fifteen Baptist elders in the territory in 
1816, who preached nearly every Sabbath in some settlement; 
but no one church had regular preaching oftener than once 
each month. There were eight circuit preachers in the Metho- 
dist connection, with one presiding elder, and 878 white, and 
68 colored members of the society. There were four or five 
Cumberland Presbyterian preachers, and several small churches 
of that sect.”* 

But God was preparing a man who was to be the pioneer of 
this region, whose earnest life was to shape largely all our 
future history. Salmon Giddings was born in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, March 2, 1782. He was educated at Williams Col- 
lege, and Andover Seminary. He was ordained “by the South 





* J. M. Peck, D. D. 
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Association of Hartford County, Dec. 20, 1814.”* He was 
a man of excellent common sense, of great resolution and 
self-reliance; calm, earnest, and possessed of indomitable 
perseverance, grave, and somewhat stiff in his manners, but 
exceedingly kind-hearted, and endowed with a physical consti- 
tution capable of great endurance, he seems to have been one 
just fitted for the post he occupied, especially when, as his 
whole life indicates, he had made a perfect consecration of 
body and spirit to God, and walked with a daily nearness to 
him, more intimate and filial than is common to most good men. 
Mr. Giddings left Connecticut in December, 1815, and came 
to St. Louis on horseback, where he arrived April 6, 1816, and 
preached to a small congregation the next day. ‘ While on 
his journey, he preached on the Sabbath and often on week 
days also; he slept comfortably in the log cabins, partook of 
the homely fare of the inmates; conversed with parents and 
children about their spiritual interests; prayed with them night 
and morning, and like a good man of common sense, took care 
of his own horse, and made himself at home wherever he tar- 
ried.’”’+ 
On his arrival at St. Louis, “he walked lonely from house 
to house, and finally succeeded in securing a lodging-place. 
While resting, he took up a small printed sheet, and found it to 
be a St. Louis newspaper. On opening it, the first article that 
met his eye was headed, ‘ Caution,’ and as he read it, he 
found it warned the people against himself.” The paper sa- 
gaciously informed the people of St. Louis that a society had 
recently been formed in New England for the purpose of send- 
ing out missionaries into the Western country, but it declared 
that it had a political object in view, growing out of the 
famous Hartford Convention. 
Such an idea was soon dissipated, but the real work to be 
done still remained; the scattered sheep in the wilderness were 
to be gathered and cared for, sought out in their hiding places 
and again brought to the fold of the Church. 
On Sabbath, July 21, 1816, he administered the Lord’s 





* Giddings Papers, in the Library of the First Church, St. Louis. 
t Rev. Dr. Peck, in Giddings Papers, 
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Supper to a little group of three or four persons in St. Louis; 
the first instance in which Presbyterians had enjoyed this pri- 
vilege west of the great river. No Church had yet been 
formed. They were, Mr. Hempstead, his wife, and Mrs. Manuel 
Liza, his daughter, and perhaps also Mr. Thomas Osborne, 
though of the latter there is doubt. 

The first church was formed at the Bellevue Settlement, in 
Washington County, about 80 miles from St. Louis. It con- 
sisted of thirty members, and was called the Concord Church. 
It was organized August 2, 1816. 

It will be well for us to examine particularly this organiza- 
tion, and observe the first resting place of the Presbyterian 
Church on this side the great river. There is a much deeper 
interest connected with this church than is found belonging 
to many a larger one in a more important locality. Bellevue 
was a suitable place for the beginning, for as early as 1807, 
four Presbyterian elders belonging to the same church in 
North Carolina had settled there. They did not, as many 
others have done, hide their light, but bore it with them to 
their new home. Their practice was to meet every Sabbath, 
and hold a prayer meeting and read a sermon, generally one of 
President Davies’; and thus they continued until the Metho- 
dists came, when they worshipped with them. The ground had 
been, in this manner, made ready for Mr. Giddings before he 
came among them. 

In this manner, Presbyterianism found its home in Missouri; 
it had made the passage of the river, and rested in what was 
then the farthest West, to go on, we trust, till it dwells in every 
hamlet to the far off ocean of the Pacific. After the organi- 
zation of this church, Mr. Giddings visited the settlements on 
this side the river for some distance; but returned to St. Louis 
County soon after, and gathered another flock of the scattered 
sheep of the wilderness. On the 6th of October, 1816, he 
organized the Bonhomme Church in St. Louis County, con- 
sisting of seventeen members. During the winter following, 
he taught school and preached in St. Louis, preparatory to the 
organization of the church there. The First Church of St. 
Louis was organized November 23, 1817, and consisted of ten 
members; two of them only were males, Stephen Hempstead « 
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and Thomas Osborne, and they were elected elders. This was 
the first Protestant organization in that city. The next day 
after the organization at St. Louis, Mr. Giddings started for 
the Richwoods Settlement, and “on Wednesday made an ap- 
pointment for forming a church there.” A church was after- 
wards organized there, called the Union Church of Richwoods, 
of seven members, April, 1819. This church “was seldom 
visited by a Presbyterian minister; one of its members, an 
elder, behaved disorderly; some families removed. I suppose 
it has long since become extinct.”* Meantime Giddings seemed 
to be alone; but others came in to share the labor and the honor 
of the field with him. The Rev. Timothy Flint settled in St. 
Charles, September, 1816. The Rev. John Matthews reached 
Missouri in May, 1817, and passed up the Mississippi, when 
some time in the year 1817 he organized the Buffalo Church, 
in Pike County, of fourteen members; its precise date we have 
not yet ascertained. September 4, 1817, Rev. Thomas Donnell 
came, and soon after took the pastoral charge of the Church at 
Bellevue, where he remained for more than twenty-five years. 
He was installed pastor, April 28, 1818. The sermon on the 
occasion was preached by Mr. Giddings; it was afterwards 
printed in St. Louis, entitled, ‘“‘ The Gospel the power of God 
unto salvation.” This was the first installation ever held, and 
the first sermon ever printed west of the Mississippi. 

The Presbytery of Missouri was formed by the Synod of 
Tennessee in 1817, and held its first meeting at St. Louis, 
December 18. It consisted of Salmon Giddings, Timothy 
Flint, John Matthews, and Thomas Donnell. It had the 
Churches of Bellevue, Bonhomme, Buffalo, and St. Louis. 
The territory over which its jurisdiction extended was suffi- 
ciently large, as it covered Missouri and all that part of Illi- 
nois which lies next of a meridian line, running north from the 
mouth of the Cumberland River. There was at the time of its 
organization no church in all that part of Illinois. The first 
church included in this part of that State was formed at Shoal 
Creek, in Bond County, March 10, 1819, of thirty-three mem- 
bers, organized by Mr. Giddings. This first Presbytery was 

eminently according to liberal Presbyterianism in its character. 
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Giddings was from Congregational Connecticut; was a Congre- 
gational minister, educated, licensed, and ordained by that 
denomination of Christians, and, so far as we can discover, had 
no connection with the Presbyterian Church whatever until the 
formation of the Presbytery of Missouri. Yet he assumes the 
Presbyterian name, organizes Presbyterian churches, receiving 
for them their regular eldership and order, according to the 
most approved form, evidently not thinking that it required a 
change of denomination. Flint was a native of Salem, Mass., 
son of a Congregational..clergyman, and had been himself 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Lunenburgh, Maass., 
before he came here. He was a scholar of some pretensions, 
a writer of real merit; he was master of a style of great clear- 
ness and beauty, and his descriptions of the West and its scenes 
have an abiding interest at this day. 

John Matthews was from Erie, Pa.; was, we think, an Irish- 
man by birth. Of his character as a preacher no description 
has reached us. Donnell was from North Carolina, was a man 
of respectable ability as a preacher, and as a Christian he had 
few superiors; and his death, which occurred many years after 
the events we are now considering, was eminently triumphant. 
A clerical brother who knew him well has said of him: “ Some 
of the most powerful appeals to sinful men to be reconciled to 
God I ever heard were from father Donnell.” Another says: 
‘“‘T remember him as answering well to Barnabas in the Acts, 
a good man, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Such were the men to whom was committed the work of 
planting the gospel over the wide regions of Missouri and IIli- 
nois; fit men for active pioneers of our faith and order; fit 
men to compose a body that should mould and shape the inte- 
rests of the Church for coming generations, beginning those 
influences which are to be perpetuated down the stream of 
time, and shape the destiny of uncounted myriads for eternity; 
fit elements these for a body which shall exercise all the eccle- 
siasticism which the Presbyterian Church needs, without a trace 
of exclusiveness or bigotry. The Rev. C. S. Robinson and 
Rev. David Tenny joined the Presbytery in 1819; but Mr. 
Tenny died during the year. The Rev. Edward Hollister 
united in 1821, but left the country the next year. The 
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church at St. Charles was organized August 29, 1818, by 
Giddings and Matthews, consisting of nine members. Septem- 
ber 19, 1819, Robinson organized the Dardenne Church of 
‘seven members. In January, 1821, the Rev. E. Hollister, 
from the United Domestic Missionary Society of New York, 
and the Rev. Mr. McFarlane, from the General Assembly’s 
Board, came to Missouri, and proceeded into what was then 
called the Booneslick County. While there, they formed a 
church of twenty-three members, at Old Franklin, opposite 
Booneville, which by various changes became the germ of the 
Booneville Church, but is extinct at its original locality. They 
also founded a church on the 9th of May, 1821, called the 
Choriton Church, consisting of nine members. At Choriton, 
the church is now extinct. Messrs. Hollister and McFarlane 
remained but a short time, and accomplished little, except to 
show the extent of the field, and point to the wide wastes they 
were unable to possess. May 21, 1821, Giddings organized 
the Apple Creek Church of forty-one members, much the 
largest of the early churches here. 

The morals of the people must have been low at that time. 
Little respect was paid to the Sabbath, stores were open as on 
other days, and much of the day was given up to mirth and 
pleasure. Flint says of St. Charles: “There was not a pro- 
fessor of our form of religion in St. Charles when I went there. 
The first Sabbath that I preached, before the morning service 
began, directly opposite the house where service was to take 
place there was a horse-race. The horses received the signal 
to start just as I rode to the door.” Education was at a low 
ebb all over the State. Giddings says: ‘In most of the prin- 
cipal settlements, Methodist or Baptist churches had been 
formed, some of which were in a flourishing condition; yet the 
state of moral feeling and the tone of piety was low through- 
out the country. Little attention has been paid to education, 
and not more than one in five can read.” Robinson, in one of 
his reports to the Home Missionary Society, says: ‘ Last 
month, five who were heads of families were admitted to the 
Church, on profession of their faith. Some of them were from 
a family that resided in this State before it was ceded to the 
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American Government. Not having been favored with com- 
mon school education before they came here, and there being 
no schools at that early period, the oldest children were not 
taught to read. But in consequence of their becoming pious, 
several, who were between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
commenced learning, and appear to be exceedingly happy that 
they can now read the word of God. A few years since, this 
whole family connection knew not the Sabbath but to profane 
it; the voice of prayer was not heard in their dwellings; now 
the mother and ten of her children, including the sons and 
daughters-in-law, are, I trust, singing the song of redeeming 
love.” 

. Thus the work of the Church was fairly begun; the mission- 
ary came alone, but soon others came around him; God’s rich 
blessing followed the humble efforts of his people, and the seed 
of the word sown in the heart began to spring up and bear 
fruit. ‘The regular forms and the doctrines of Presbyterianism 
had taken root in the farthest frontiers of the West. 

In 1824, Rev. Jesse Townsend joined the Presbytery, but 
left the next year. In this year occurred the first ordination 
and the first license. ‘Sunday, March 21, 1824. Presby- 
tery met in the Baptist meeting-house. Sacrament day. Mr. 
Townsend preached. A very full audience, and between sixty 
and seventy communicants. In the afternoon, Mr. [William 8.] 
Lacey was ordained. Mr. Robinson preached. The collection 
of people was very great, being the first ordination that had 
ever taken place in this State, of the Presbyterian order. In 
the evening, Mr. Donnell preached. There never hath been 
so general attendance of the people of St. Louis since my 
residence here, thirteen years.”* The first licentiate was 
John S. Ball. Mr. Ball was educated for the law, but never 
followed the profession. He had been prominent as a military 
man, and in the last war with Great Britain he was the second 
in command at Fort McHenry, at the time of the British 
attack upon Baltimore. He came to Missouri in 1816. “In 
1822, he was elected to the State Senate, and was classed 
among the most able debaters of our legislature.” While in 
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the discharge of his duties in the Senate, his mind was arrested 
by the Holy Spirit; he was deeply convicted of sin, and found 
forgiveness through the mercy of God. He resigned his seat 
in the Senate, sought instruction and counsel of Mr. Giddings, 
and without delay entered upon the preparation for the minis- 
try. He was ordained June 12, 1825. 

In 1826, Rev. Augustus Pomroy came to Missouri, and went 
up to Old Franklin. His description of the church there, was 
sufficiently discouraging: “I could find no one to tell me of 
how many the church consisted, and for two years the sacra- 
ment had not been administered. The people seem pleased 
with the prospect of having a minister, and I think will soon 
be able to give him a competent support. Iam alone, where 
everything is to be done, without the fathers of the Church to 
counsel me, near one hundred and fifty miles from any of my 
brethren in the ministry. How much can one feeble inexpe- 
rienced youth do in the wilderness alone?”* He did not long 
remain thus alone, but removed to Ohio, leaving his church 
uncared for in the wilderness. In January, 1826, the Rev. 
Hiram Chamberlain came, and in November, 1827, the Rev. 
Thomas R. Durfee, both from New England, and from Ando- 
ver Seminary. The former was a pioneer on the Missouri 
river; the latter located in Callaway county. In the fall of 
1827, William P. Cochran came; he was ordained in 1828, and 
is the first of the group we have found who still lives in Mis- 
souri. A fellow-laborer with Giddings, Robinson and Durfee, 
who have long since gone to their rest, he is prominent on ac- 
count of his associates as well as for his individual influence and 
character. These were all who came previous to the death of 
Giddings. 

Having now traced the Church at large, for several years, 
we will return, and survey, a little more particularly, the 
growth of the church in St. Louis. From the first, Giddings 
perceived the importance of St. Louis and appreciated its 
prospects. He labored there, preaching to small congrega- 
tions, when much larger ones were ready to listen to him in 
the country. Like Paul, he preached two years in his own 
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hired house and supported himself, not indeed by tent making, 
but by teaching school. At length he determined to secure a 
more suitable house of worship, and a meeting was held at his 
own dwelling, January 11th, 1819, to devise means for erecting 
a Protestant house of worship. Of this meeting, Stephen 
Hempstead was chairman, and Thomas H. Benton was clerk. 
It was a long time before the house then contemplated was 
completed, and it was done at last only by the most persever- 
ing effort and severe toil of Mr. Giddings himself; he managed 
all the affairs connected with it, borrowed money for it, and in 
various ways made its completion a personal matter. “ Pro- 
bably no house of worship has been built in St. Louis at a 
greater sacrifice than this first one, nor one more expensive, 
when compared with the ability of its friends, nor one more 
sumptuous, when judged by the style of building prevalent in 
the neighborhood at the time.”* It was dedicated June 26th, 
1825, and the whole face of affairs in the congregation at once 
began to ussume a far more encouraging aspect. “It is a 
pleasing sight to see our meeting-house, with a congregation 
of hearers increased by the attendance of the first characters 
of the place in their pews in the house.” In a short time 
marked attention to religion prevailed, and Mr. Giddings 
records, that “at St. Louis, God had done great things for us. 
I have received, during the last nine months, into the Church, 
fourteen on profession of their faith and one by-letter. The 
moral state of society is fast improving. Meetings are well 
attended, compared with what they once were. Out of the 
seventy pews on the lower floor of the house, twelve are sold 
and fifty rented at a handsome price.”{ Mr. Giddings re- 
tained a connection, more or less direct, with the Connecticut 
Missionary Society until 1826. In his last journal sent to the 
Society he says: “I trust it will appear, in a coming day, that 
their (the Society’s) labor had not been in vain in the Lord. 
Seventeen churches have been formed in these two States by 
your missionaries. They contain more than four hundred com- 
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municants at this time, and have most of them been received 
and gathered into the Church by the exertions of the Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut.”* Sabbath, November 9th, 1826, 
Mr. Giddings was installed pastor over the church he had so 
nobly gathered and so patiently toiled for. ‘Possessing new 
facilities for prosecuting his ministry, he devoted himself to it 
with fresh alacrity. The city was growing with strange ra- 
pidity. New interests and new religious organizations were 
forming. He was seen to be a successful man, and being no 
longer despised and scoffed at, there were rivals and competi- 
tors for his position. During the first years of his residence 
in St. Louis, envy was the last of passions he would arouse in 
others; but he lived to see himself so fortunate that he pro- 
voked not the contempt of the bad, but the activity of the 
good.”+ In the winter of 1827-8, “he was greatly cheered 
by witnessing an increasing attention to the means of grace: 
many were awakened, and a number expressed their hope in 
Christ. He worked like a man who realized it was a time of 
harvest, knowing that it required diligence and care that no 
sheaves be lost.”{ But his days drew rapidly to a close. In 
less than fifteen months from his installation, February 1st, 
1828, he finished his labors and entered his heavenly rest. He 
had been called to do a peculiar work, and it was well done. 
He had a special fitness for the very work he performed. A 
man of less energy and patience could not have done it; 
man of less common sense, and a lower type of piety, would 
have marred his work with some of his own peculiarities. But 
Giddings did nothing of the kind. ‘Tradition describes him 
as being somewhat rigid and austere in his bearing, and fitted 
to endure, without wincing, the hardness and the opposition 
which @ pioneer must encounter, and to retort, when need was, 
the rudeness which he experienced. We respect such traits; 
it is the stuff that martyrs were made of. The tradition may 
not be correct, but it is not defamatory.”§ One who had the 
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best possible opportunity of knowing him says: “‘ He was meek, 
kind, and loving to all, although stern and uncompromising 
when duty or honor demanded. I have seen his tears and 
heard his mourning that his labors should be so ineffectual, 
but he kept near to God, and daily strengthened himself in 
prayer.”* Dr. Peck said of him, in his funeral discourse: 
“Few of the human family have passed through life, to the 
age of 46, so undeserving of reproach and shielded from slan- 
der. If any one trait appeared most conspicuous, it was 
uniform and consistent piety. If any one religious habit was 
more uniform than another, it was the habit of daily prayer. 
If any one energy of intellect put forth more than another, it 
was perseverance. If any one virtue shone more brilliant, it 
was prudence.” 

Such was the man who, far more than any other, deserves 
to be called the apostle of the Mississippi valley. There is no 
other man, among the early home missionaries, around which 
so many permanent interests are associated. It is well for the — 
Church in Missouri, that she looks back to such a man as the 
agent whom God employed to do so important a work. When 
we look back at his life, and the present estimate of his cha- 
racter, we consider him fortunate in his location; fortunate 
that he was so placed that others care for his memory. He 
gave up all for God, and when he left New England for the 
West, one of his college friends has said of him, “he went to 
the far West, so far that we almost lost sight of him,” but the 
work he has done brought him into prominence, while many 

‘another, who occupied a far more desirable position, according 
to human estimate at the time, has passed into the land of 
forgetfulness so silently, that few know where he must have 
lived. God watched over him, secured that care should be taken 
of his memory, and, we doubt not, opened to him an entrance 
into his own world of glory. No man possessed of such @ 
character, is ever weak or inefficient; no life governed by such 
principles, ever fails: yet he was in a position where his pecu- 
liar traits of character were called into exercise to the best 
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advantage, and his influence will not cease till time fades into 
eternity. 
- From Giddings we turn to look at another good man, who 
was for many years his colaborer, and whose death occurred 
in just twenty-four days after his own, Charles J. Robinson, 
He was less fortunate than Giddings in many things; he had 
less strength of body and power of endurance; he could not 
go from one end of the land to the other, as Giddings did; 
and he dwelt in a place of much less note, and eared fora 
church which has never risen to great distinction, and thus has 
not reflected glory on him as its founder, but he was a man of 
more genius, cast in a finer mould than his associate; there 
rests around his name less of the heroic and grand, but more 
of the touching and tender character, than around that of his 
friend. Robinson was a native of Granville, Massachusetts, a 
graduate of Williams College and Andover Seminary. He 
arrived at St. Charles, December 7th, 1818, and continued 
there until his death; but his labors extended through all the 
surrounding counties. He was the first to preach in Lincoln 
county, and he gathered the Dardenne church. He came here 
under the auspices of the United Domestic Missionary Society 
of New York; and when that Society was developed into the 
American Home Missionary Society, he was transferred to 
them, and was thus the first of the long list of men who have 
held a commission from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety in Missouri. He seems to have had a full share of all 
the privations of home missionary life, and sometimes to have 
been in actual want. How much of sadness there is in the 
following narrative, said to have come from his own lips: “I 
have worn myself out in the missionary service, and now I 
have not the means of taking a journey, the only way that 
remains for restoring my health, and indeed I have scarcely 
means of procuring for myself the comforts of life as I sink 
into the grave and leave my family, none knows to whose care, 
except as there is a God of the widow and the fatherless. 
Since I have been in St. Charles I once had, for a considerable 
time, nothing to eat but milk. I once went to the store for 
necessary food, and was refused because I had not the money 
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to pay for it. I returned to my destitute family, you may 
imagine with what feelings. None knew of our distress but 
those who felt it. It was November, and the cold wind found 
’ ready entrance into our cabin, and we had no wood. I pro- 
cured a spade for the purpose of remedying the evil as well as 
I could, by throwing up a bank of earth around the house. I 
had scarcely dug into the earth a foot when, to my surprise, I 
threw up a silver dollar, which had long been bedded beneath 
the surface. The goodness of God filled my heart, and I must 
say I wept at the sight of it; I could not help it. But I could 
not have remained there at that time, had it not been for the 
kindness of a friend.” That friend was probably Thomas 
Lindsay, who was for many years an efficient elder in the St. 
Charles Church, and who deserves an honorable mention with 
those who have toiled for the Church here. But who can con- 
template that scene of want and Providence without deep 
emotion? When the cultivated and affluent shall wish for a 
splendid ornament for the parlor, some artist who shall paint 
the scene presenting the cabin and the toil-worn missionary, 
surveying with tearful joy his heaven-sent gift, will teach a 
lesson for drooping faith, and perpetuate the memory of a holy 
man, who too soon passed away. Another has said: “Well 
earned as is the reputation of Mr. Giddings, we think it a 
notable dispensation that he has become so famous, while the 
labors of Mr. Robinson are going to oblivion on earth, to be 
known only above. Ten years ago the writer of this made 
toilsome inquiry for his burial place without success.’”* 

We have now traced the course of the Presbyterian Church 
in Missouri, from its beginning to the death of two of its pro- 
minent actors, a period of not quite twelve years. In this 
period there had been ten churches formed, five on each side 
of the Missouri River. The farthest point reached on the 
north was near Louisiana, Pike County; the farthest west, 
somewhat above Booneville; the farthest south, at Apple 
Creek. - In all these regions the foundations had been se- 
curely laid, and the work is seen unto this day. 

While Giddings was laboriously finishing his work, the great 
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Head of the Church was preparing his successor, by an ac- 
quaintance with the practical details of a printing-office, by the 
guidance of Dr. Ely, who superintended his studies, and by 
the excellent biblical instruction of Princeton Seminary; one 
who should enter upon his work and carry it on with greater 
efficiency than he himself would have done had his life been 
spared. Wm. S. Potts reached St. Louis May 15, 1828, was 
ordained and installed pastor of the church the 26th October 
following. He remained pastor for six years and eight months, 
when he resigned, and took the charge of Marion College as 
President. During his pastorate there was a great work of 
grace in that church, the first extensive and stfongly marked 
revival in Missouri. In one of the years of his pastorate there 
was an addition of 128 persons, and of these 108 were by 
profession of faith. 

While he was pastor, the first colony church went out, and 
began its separate life under the pastoral care of Rev. E. F. Hat- 
field, D. D., the present stated clerk of the Assembly. This was 
a missionary church, and the funds to sustain it were furnished 
by John Shackford of Washington City, who wished “to 
preach the gospel by proxy,” and selected St. Louis as the 
place where it should be done. The full details of Dr. Potts’ 
life belong to another Church, and the estimate of his marked 
character and widely extended influence come more appro- 
priately at another time. 

From the death of Giddings until the coming of Dr. David 
Nelson, there were eight churches formed, seven of them on 
the north side of the Missouri. In this work the Rev. W. P. 
Cochran was a prominent actor; his name is connected with at 
least four of them. Mr. Cochran was a pioneer in the West 
for some time, and had been, and continues to be, a prominent 
actor in church extension in northeastern Missouri. He is now 
the senior presbyter of the State. Next to him in seniority 
is the Rev. J. F'. Cowan, and nearly equal with him is Rev. R. 
L. McAfee. Both these men came with a commission from the 
General Assembly’s Board, but in each case it was given up 
for one from the American Home Missionary Society. So far 
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as we have learned, these were the only persons who held com- 
missions from the Board prior to 1837. 

The first preaching at Independence and Liberty, and the 
extreme west and southwest part of the State was by Rev. N. 
B. Dodge, and others connected with the mission of the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions to the Osage 
Indians. That mission proved of no great value to the Indians, 
but it became the seed-plat of churches in all the region where 
it was located. In 1829, Hiram Chamberlain was located at 
Franklin, opposite Booneville, but extended his labors to the 
extreme frontier settlements. In his home missionary reports 
he gives items of paramount interest. ‘To my surprise, when 
I arrived at Liberty, a small but flourishing town near the Ter- 
ritory, I was requested to form a Presbyterian church. Want 
of time prevented me from complying with the request; but I 
was assured that fifteen or twenty communicants could be col- 
lected for that purpose. Such facts exist on the frontiers of 
Missouri, while at Franklin is the most western church orga- 
nized. In going and returning I preached almost daily, and 
was often told I had preached the first Presbyterian discourse 
ever heard in that region. I was received with kindness and 
heard with interest, and on the borders of civilization found 
intelligence and refinement. The man who goes there may 
benefit future generations of red men and white men, the place 
is healthy, and the land is rich.”* In another letter he says: 
“As yet, over these extensive regions, the pathway of the 
Presbyterian minister is not known. Not so with the private 
members of our Church. So far as our researches have ex- 
tended, we find them scattered as sheep in the wilderness. 
They have doubtless gone to the farthest limits of civilization; 
your missionaries seldom return without discovering some com- 
municant before unknown. When we have travelled sixty or 
eighty miles, for the purpose of preaching to a small audience 
gathered in a little cabin, our toil is often repaid by the cheer- 
ing, hearty welcome of some veteran of the cross, whose remote 
situation has deprived him of church privileges. ‘ Good is the 
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word of the Lord,’ said one to me, whose eyes were running 
with tears of joy. ‘Good is the word of the Lord,’ responded 
his venerable wife, who is just on the verge of Jordan. I have 
administered the sacrament to an aged man, who has not re- 
ceived it for twelve years before,—twelve years of spiritual 
fasting.’ t 

From the beginning until the present time, the cause of our 
Church has been largely dependent on home missionary aid, 
and in that work the American Home Missionary Society de- 
serves honorable mention. In all our early history in this 
State, that Society has been a nursing mother to the churches. 
She has sent the men who formed the churches, and sustained 
them for many years after their work was begun. At various 
times, this Society has made an effort to occupy, as fully as 
possible, all the field before them. The first of these efforts 
was in 1830, and the ministers who came were from the Auburn 
Seminary. The origin of this movement was a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Hooker, then Secretary of the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society, to a student in that Seminary, inquiring if there 
were any students in that institution who wished a field of labor 
in the West, and proffering aid to any who were willing to go. 
“This letter of Mr. Hooker was read at the next meeting of 
the Society of Inquiry, and one and another volunteered until 
seven persons, members of the same class, pledged themselves 
to go when their studies were completed. They met often for 
consultation and prayer, and with a map spread out before 
them, and the home missionary reports in their hands, they 
came to the conclusion that Missouri was at that time more in 
need of aid than any other western State, and therefore chose 
it as their field of labor.”}+ The seven came. They were 
George C. Wood, Benjamin F. Hoxsie, Alfred Wright, Cyrus 
Nichols, Benjamin M. Ladd, Joel Goodell, and Asa Johnson. 
Some of them were men of decided ability, and all of them 
gave promise of usefulness as heralds of the cross. No one 
now remains in the State. One of them, Hoxsie, soon died. 
He was settled in Callaway County, and remained there but 
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little more than two years, but they were years of importance 
to that region. There was a revival in connection with his 
labors in the Aux Vausse Church, which was a rich blessing. 
Extensive revivals of religion had been enjoyed in many places 
in the country, their power had been felt in St. Louis, and in 
several of the missionary churches of the State. What were 
then called new measures, such as the anxious seat, were often 
employed, and while with judicious men they were safe and 
useful, they were sometimes so used as to offend good men, and 
call forth strong opposition. Mr. Hoxsie proposed to employ 
them at the Aux Vausse; but one of his elders, a man of great 
moral worth, was strongly opposed, and looked with disfavor 
upon the whole meeting. But he was induced to promise that 
he would put forth no active opposition until he should see the 
evils that he had feared. The meeting began, and soon there 
were indications of deep feeling in the congregation, the Holy 
Spirit was evidently present, and some were enjoying the cheer- 
ing hope that they were born of God. On Sabbath, the con- 
verts were requested to rise up and publicly acknowledge the 
goodness of God toward them, and the. uetermination to de- 
vote themselves to his service. The elder was much moved at 
the sight. At a subsequent meeting, the request was made 
that all who wished for Christians to pray for them should 
come out from the congregation and occupy a particular seat. 
As the elder saw one and another coming forward to the desig- 
nated seat, he rose up and stood weeping like a child. Soon 
he was seen in the midst of the congregation weeping over a 
son, and then leading him forward to the anxious seat; leaving 
him, he wept over another son, and led him also to the same 
seat. Nothing of opposition was heard, the good man was a 
zealous and devoted laborer in the revival, and in a few months 
there was an addition of eighty-five to the church.* But Mr. 
Hoxsie’s work was soon done. His health sank, and there was 
also a slight mental aberration. Hoping to restore his health, 
he retired to his father’s house in Williamstown, Mass.; but 
his days were numbered, and he was soon called to his Father’s 
house in heaven. 
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The reports of the home missionaries make it quite apparent 
that the cause of temperance received much attention from 
them. There was undoubtedly much need for the efforts then 
as now, and in many instances they were the cause of much 
good. Sadd, in one of his reports, says: “TI think there are 
throughout the White Water settlement as many as forty dis- 
tilleries.” But some of them were soon dried up, and one was 
converted into a church. 

In the year 1830, Dr. David Nelson came to this State, and 
settled in Marion County. He was a man, without question, 
of far more genius than any other preacher who ever settled in 
Missouri. A strange, peculiar man, his name will cause a 
thrill in the heart of many a one who hears it now. The traces 
of his influence can be found in all the region where he lived; 
he was the father of Presbyterianism in Northeastern Missouri. 
Many of the churches in that region were gathered by him, 
and his direct influence was felt on them all. He organized 
the chureh at Palmyra, March 27, 1831. He gathered the 
church at Hannibal, August 14, 1832. The original number 
in each of these churches was fourteen. There had been some 
preparatory work done in these places, but the gathering hand 
was his. The first Presbyterian sermon ever preached in 
Hannibal was by G. C. Wood. It was delivered in a bar-room, 
with all the implements of death arranged in their order around 
him. From Dr, Nelson came Marion College, which was a 
noble scheme, and worthy of the man, although, through other 
agency than his, it went down associated with much of folly 
and wrong. Sy his camp meetings he called immense crowds 
to hear him. Many came from a distance to be held spell- 
bound by his earnestness and eloquence, while the truth 
reached the heart, and the Holy Spirit did his office-work. 
There were some things in his life which mar its perfect sym- 
metry, and which we wish had not been there. His conscien- 
tious disregard of all the commonest requirements of custom 
and taste in dress, his negligence of appearances, which would 
always repel the stranger, while it always attracted attention, 
was a fault, although it was soon entirely forgotten, when once 
the music of that voice fell on the ear, and his highly poetic 
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diction enchanted the imagination, and bore all away as by the 
power of a superior being. His sermons had little of logic or 
method; they were a series of inimitable and pertinent descrip- 
tions and illustrations, strung together by a law of association 
peculiarly his own, and all made living by the pathos of deep 
emotion. His heart was alive, his mind was active, his ima- 
gination exceedingly vivid, and all things of a heavenly nature 
were familiar to his thoughts, and formed a part of his common 
mental activity. Nature formed him for a poet, and a few in- 
stances of her gift are still found and cherished by the Church 
with no common affection, all of them highly original. We all 
remember one: “ This world is poor from shore to shore,” &c. 
And the world knows another peculiarly his own: “ My days 
are gliding swiftly by,” &. Such a man could not but be a 
most attractive and powerful preacher. 

There are almost numberless traditions of his life current 
wherever he was known, all of them as peculiar as himself. 
Among them is the story of the first celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in Marion County. It was at a school-house. No 
church had yet been formed; but a few members of the family 
of God were there, and the heavenly-minded man would direct 
their thoughts homeward. But how should it be done in such 
a place? When the Doctor had closed his sermon, he called 
out one of the audience whom he had known as a Christian in 
Kentucky, and said to him, “‘ You must be my elder.” There 
was not the slightest preparation apparent, and the extempo- 
rized elder wondered how it could be done. The Doctor drew 
up before him one of the school-benches, and drawing from his 
pocket a white napkin he spread it upon the bench. Resort- 
ing again to his pocket, he drew forth a small roll, which he 
proceeded to unfold, and from it he produced the prepared 
bread. From the same source he produced a small flask of 
wine and a Britannia cup, and all the materials were ready. 
Having done this with deep solemnity, he carried the thoughts 
away from present scenes back to Calvary, and forward to the 
new Jerusalem, bringing the whole mysteries of divine love 
strikingly before the mind,—an impressive, memorable com- 
munion season.* There is another tradition which we believe 
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has been in print, and of which we have no other knowledge 
than the source whence it came tous. ‘‘ One at whose house he 
abode, while attending the General Assembly says: I made the 
Doctor a small present of an article that he frequently needed, 
and with his thanks for it he said, What shall I ask for you for 
your kindness? The thought that I was to have a remem- 
brance in his prayers remained with me, for I never heard such 
prayers from any other man. As he knelt at family worship 
at my house, I listened, and it seemed as though there were no 
roof to the house, there was no sky, there were-no stars, there 
was only the throne of God, and before it we bowed.” 

Who would have imagined that such a man, so kind, so be- 
nevolent, so filled with the spirit of heaven, would ever have 
been the object of mob violence? That he should flee for his 
life from the face of infuriated madmen bent on his destruction? 
But so it was. There lingers yet among us an institution, 
accursed of God, and destined yet to pass away, which could 
not bear his earnest opposition, and he fled before it. There is 
a tradition that his book, which has now become a classic in the 
religious literature of the day, the “‘ Cause and Cure of Infi- 
delity,” was planned and arranged in his mind while he was 
lying concealed from the mob in a hazle thicket. 

In 1831, the Presbytery was divided into three, Missouri, 
St. Louis, and St. Charles; and in the following year they were 
erected into the Synod of Missouri. The first meeting was 
appointed to be held at St. Louis, on the 2d October, 1832, to 
be opened with a sermon by Thomas Donnell. The Synod 
then contained eighteen ministers, and of these eighteen were 
connected with the American Home Missionary Society. 

There is no prominent point in our history after the forma- 
tion of the Synod, until the Exscinding Acts of the General 
Assembly became the great topic which absorbed all others, 
except what relates to the Marion College; and this is neither 
the place, nor are the means before us for presenting that sub- 
ject in its proper order. For several years prior to the dis- 
ruption of the Church on the ‘‘ Old and New School” questions, 
there was a time of quiet, steady growth. There was a body 
of active, and many of them able men, scattered through the 
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State, and all things indicated strength and permanence. But 
all these things were thrown into discord and wild confusion 
by the introduction of those questions, not one of which ori- 
ginated in Missouri, not one of which could be settled here. 

We will not enter upon the examination of those difficulties 
that fatally divided the Church, often separating very friends. 
There would be many things in such a review, of a deeply in- 
teresting but sadly painful character. It is never pleasant to 
follow the discords of good men; far more agreeable is it to 
see the 133d Psalm exemplified; but such pleasure is not often 
seen. Even among the disciples, while yet they followed the 
Master, there was a strife as to which of them should be great- 
est; and Paul, who “was not a whit behind the chiefest 
apostles,” so differed with his early friend Barnabas, ‘a good 
man, and full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” that they sepa- 
rated one from another. Such is human nature that we must 
never expect to escape difficulty, and we need never be sur- 
prised at discord. Our part is to guard carefully lest offence 
come through us. 

It would be pleasant for us to trace the life of that heroic 
man who was the leader in all our later history; whose tragic 
death awakened the deepest emotion all over the land; whose 
memory is embalmed in the warm affections of multitudes, so 
tenderly that the tear still starts at the mention of his name; 
but he came here in 1838, and his life comes not into this 
period. We could gladly follow Gallaher the evangelist ; Dodge, 
the Indian missionary and pioneer, who reached a good old age; 
Renshaw, the mild-spirited and early ripe for heaven; and 
many others who have gone before and entered into rest, but 
this is not the time. How sweet will be the home of heaven, 
whither all the good and pure are constantly departing! There 
is Giddings, the patient and plodding; there is the rapt and 
sainted Nelson; there the heroic and earnest Bullard; there 
the dignified and devoted Potts, and all the sainted holy dead, 
who from time to time have passed onward. QO how glorious 
will be the Father’s house when God shall gather all his ran- 
somed ones home, the Church of the redeemed, whose names 
are written in heaven! 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Dez has been calling unto deep, among our brethren of the 
other branch of the Presbyterian Church, touching “the State 
of the Country.” Princeton came forth with the stride of a 
freeman, and the port of a dauntless American. But alas! 
more suo, the utterance was no sooner irrevocable, that in its 
very reprint the tips of its wings were clipped, and in a few 
short months its high priest was found contending unto blood 
against his own principles, in the very van of the men who 
had trampled on his Article and gored his eloquent sentences. 
This would seem incredible, were it not an idiosyncrasy of 
the Reviewer in question. When the Act and Testimony was 
adopted, the Princeton Review took violent issue with it. 
Among other language which it used was the following: “It 
is a deliberate renunciation of an authority which every mem- 
ber of the community has bound himself to respect. It is, 
therefore, the violation of a promise of obedience, which can 
only be excused by proving that it is an extreme case, to 
which the promise was never intended to apply, and is not, in 
its nature, applicable. In civil governments this procedure 
is inceptive rebellion; in ecclesiastical governments it is the 
Jjirst step in schism.” ‘We cannot but regard, therefore, the 
recommendation of this document, that churches and ministers 
consider certain acts of the Assembly unconstitutional, as a 
recommendation to them to renounce their allegiance to the 
Church, and to disregard their promises of obedience.” 
“Those who do not think the act complained of sufficiently 
heinous and destructive to dissever the bonds of their alle- 
giance, cannot sign this Act and Testimony.” “It is essentially 
a revolutionary proceeding. ‘They first take a step which 
brings them necessarily into collision with the government, 
and then call on all of like mind to unite with them.” The 
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Reviewer goes on to show that the position of the Testifiers was 
precisely that of the Nullifiers of South Carolina, and continues 
thus: ‘“‘We say [these proceedings] are extra-constitutional 
and revolutionary, and should be opposed by all those who do 
not believe that the crisis demands the dissolution of the 
Church. If such a crisis be made out, or assumed, all the rest 
is @ mere question of ways and means. In a Church like 
ours,” he concludes, “we think there is no excuse for abandon- 
ing the regular constitutional methods of proceeding.” 

This was written in 1834, and by 1837 the same Reviewer 
wrote an elaborate Article to prove that the Exscinding Acts 
were constitutional. The Act and Testimony was a mere 
bagatelle for unconstitutionality, compared with the Exscind- 
ing Acts, as everybody will agree. But this gentleman has an 
idiosynerasy for taking a strong position, and then backing 
out of it. It is constitutional with him. 

We will give the reader another example. In Dr. Hodge’s 
Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church, the Adopt- 
ing Act of 1729 lies right across the path of his theory, that 
our Church, from the beginning, was an ipsissima verba 
Church, as to subscription to the Confession of Faith. It is 
certainly a serious objection to a theory, that the Magna 
Charta of the Church is in the teeth of it. The author ex- 
amines it on all sides. There is no possibility of expunging 
it; what is to be done? His idiosyncrasy helps him. He 
makes it first one thing and then another. Page 180, he says: 
“Tt is very evident that the Act was a compromise.” This is 
very often Dr. Hodge’s method of proceeding. At one time, 
generally at first, he sees the truth and states it strongly. 
Nothing is more susceptible of proof, both from its own nature 
and from cotemporary history, than that the Adopting Act 
was a@ compromise. 

Now examine idiosyncrasy, No. 2, p. 177: “Jé must be 
admitted that the language of the Act leaves the intention of 
its authors a matter of doubt.” But we see supra that “‘ it 
is very evident” what their intention was—a compromise. But 
this is not inconsistent enough to meet the demands of his 
idiosyncrasy, and he concludes as follows, p. 185: “ There 
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can be no doubt, therefore, that the Adopting Act, as under- 
stood and intended by its authors, forced every new member 
to receive the Confession of Faith and Catechisms in all their 
parts, except certain specified clauses in chapters 20th and 
23d. Whether this was right or wrong, liberal or illiberal, 
it is what the Synod unquestionably declared they intended.” 
Here an identical Act is “1. Very evidently a compromise ;” 
“2. Must be admitted to be a matter of doubt as to the inten- 
tion of its authors;’’ and 3. These very authors “ wnques- 
tionably declared” that it was to be received exactly and 
rigidly a certain way. It is certainly @ compromise, cer- 
tainly no compromise, and it is very doubtful what it is. 

The same idiosyncrasy clings to the learned Professor like 
the shirt. of our classic friend, well known to school boys. A 
manly, noble utterance was that of the Princeton Review on 
the State of the Country. It was almost equal in vigor and 
clearness to the deliverance of 1834 against the Act and 
Testimony. Almost the whole North, wherever the influence 
of Presbyterianism was felt, especially in both branches of our 
Church, were rejoicing over this noble and manly utterance, 
when, in an evil hour, his Presbytery sent the author to the 
General’Assembly. ‘There had been, indeed, as we have just 
intimated, a little of the idiosyncrasy in some alterations which 
the author had consented to make in the Article as printed in 
the Review, and in the pamphlet taken from it. But the public 
were not prepared to see this gentleman at the head of all those 
in the Assembly who were opposed to the principles of the 
Article on the State of the Country. 

We are spared the necessity of hunting up the evidence of 
the inconsistency in question, as the General Assembly of our 
exscinding friends, in this case, themselves attended to it. 
That Assembly, in a very mild and gingerly manner, ‘sus- 
tained the government,” showing the same disposition which 
a poetical orator of the Fremont campaign called “saving the 
Union with rose water.’’ But even this was too strong for the 
author of the Article on the State of the Country, who seems 
to possess the quality attributed to some insects of attacking 
an opponent vigorously, and leaving his sting in the wound, so 
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as to be, pro hae vice, helpless and stingless. He headed a 
party of Southern men and Southern sympathizers, in one of 
the worst protests ever embalmed for execration on the 
records of an ecclesiastical body; a protest which gave aid 
and comfort to the foulest rebellion, with the meanest basis, 
known in history. 

The occasion was too tempting. In the answer to the pro- 
test the Assembly gathered up some of the most striking 
utterances in the Article on the State of the Country, and set 
them over against the truckling and seditious sentiments of 
the protest. The protest declares, in so many words, that the 
General Assembly have no right to decide the question, 
whether or not its members ‘“‘owe allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and the Federal Government;” that they 
have no right to decide what it calls “the political question 
which agitates the country,” that question being whether an 
American citizen owes loyalty to the Stars and Stripes of our 
beloved and glorious Union. To which the answer to the 
protest replies: ‘That the action of the Assembly has politi- 
cal as well as moral bearings, is readily admitted. ‘There 
are occasions,” says the author of an Article on the State of 
the Country, in the January number of the Princeton Review, 
‘when political questions rise into the sphere of morals and 
religion; when the rule of political action is to be sought not 
in considerations of State policy, but in the law of God, when 
the question is to be decided on moral principles; when reason, 
conscience, and the religious sentiments are to be addressed, 
it ts the privilege and duty of all who have access in any way 
to the public mind, to endeavor to allay unholy feeling, and to 
bring truth to bear on the minds of their fellow-citizens.’ In 
the language of this learned Reviewer: ‘Is disunion morally 
right? Does it not involve a breach of faith, and a violation 
of the oaths by which that faith was confirmed? We believe, 
under existing circumstances, that it does; and therefore it is 
as dreadful a blow to the Church as it is to the State. Ifa 
crime at all, it is one the heinousness of which can only be 
imperfectly estimated.’ In the judgment of this Assembly 
‘this saying is true;’ and therefore the admission, on the part 
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of the Assembly, that Presbyterians may take up arms against 
the Federal Government, or aid and comfort its enemies, and 
yet be guiltless, would exhibit that ‘practical recognition of 
the right of secession which, says the Reviewer, ‘would de- 
stroy our national life.’ ”’ 

‘In the course which the Professor of Theology, in the lead- 
ing Seminary of our brethren, has thus pursued, he has shown 
himself the incarnation of his Church, in its separate existence 
since 1838. The condition into which that Church, in com- 
mon with the whole Southern country, is falling, is the natural, 
logical consequence of their conduct. Without a change in 
the spirit of both their principles and action, their ruin is 
certain. It is a great lesson, and our readers cannot do better 
than read it with us. 

The power of Presbyterianism resides in its simple, straight- 
forward truthfulness. Its rugged strength, its overwhelming 
momentum has always rested upon that basis. Mere worldly 
policy, crooked management, courtly finesse, may do for other 
institutes, but they will kill Presbyterianism. A dynasty of 
leaders imbued with unscrupulous propensities, has always been 
fatal to the prosperity of our Church. We appeal very fear- 
lessly to its history for the truth of our statement, that it 
always prospers when its ministry go forward in the fear of 
God, and with a simple desire to do right; and that it is 
always shorn of its strength when its testimony is smothered, 
its deliverances obscured, and its leaders bent upon power and 
numbers, rather than upon plain truth and virtue. Such, 
then, is the normal idea of Presbyterianism. 

The prosperity of our Church, from the establishment of the 
General Assembly up to the agitation which issued in the 
Exscinding Acts, was unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Great as was the growth of the country during this period, 
that of our Church was greater. The first General Assembly 
was composed of but four Synods, including but sixteen Pres- 
byteries; and in 1837, when but forty-eight years had elapsed, 
the Assembly had under its care twenty-three Synods, com- 
prising one hundred and thirty-five Presbyteries, an increase, 
estimated by Synods, of nearly six-fold, and by Presbyteries, 
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of nearly nine-fold, in less than half a century! During this 
period, up to the high party times, the course of the Church 
had been most honest, true, and liberal, In the act of form- 
ing the Constitution, the Dutch Reformed and Associate Re- 
formed Churches were invited to an ecclesiastical union, so 
that all the Reformed Churches in America—obsolete and 
foreign disputes being laid aside—might constitute one great 
American Presbyterian Church. Defeated in this by the 
exclusiveness and rigidity of the two invited Churches, the 
Plan of Union of 1801 was formed with the Congregational 
Church, with an eye single towards accomplishing the great- 
est amount of good. In 1818, when the slavery question was 
brought into the Assembly, one of the noblest deliverances in 
the history of the world was uttered. The business of home 
missions was arranged so as to allow the utmost freedom of 
action. The question of subscription to the Confession was 
placed on an orthodox and liberal basis. Revivals of religion 
were encouraged and carried vigorously forward, and so long 
as everything was done in this simple, manly spirit, the 
Church grew with unparalleled rapidity and power. 

In the Act and Testimony, and the party Conventions that 
sat at the door of the Assembly, to which delegates were ap- 
pointed from ecclesiastical bodies, the first deflection from 
right began. The initiative was taken in perverting the Con- 
stitution of our Church, in order that certain ends, believed by 
their promoters to be good, might be accomplished. This was 
the beginning of evil. Better, far better, that evils should 
prevail, unless they are intolerable, than that constitution and 
laws should be disregarded. If evils are intolerable, then let 
constitution and laws be given up, and boldly proclaim a revo- 
lution. For the difference between effecting a result by false- 
hood and by truth is as wide as hell and heaven. 

This pregnant truth was shown fearfully in the Exscinding 
Acts. The Act and Testimony and the Conventions had been 
preparing men’s minds for indirection, and they were now 
wrought up to the perpetration of one of the greatest wrongs 
in the history of the world. 

We charge upon the Exscinding Branch of our Church, that 
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they led the way signally to the secession, rebellion, and anar- 
chy of our time. Jt is susceptible of proof, that a compact was 
made between the Exscinders of the North and the pro-slavery 
men of the South, by which they were to unite in expelling, by 
the Exscinding Acts, heresy and abolition from the Church at 
one blow. The Virginia men had been, for the most part— 
and this was true of some other portions here and there of the 
South—rather liberal and moderate in their theological opi- 
nions, only insisting upon honest Calvinism, without much 
reference to the points of the triangle. Hence they were 
quite unprepared for violent measures against their brethren. 
But it was represented to them by the ultra party of the North 
that the men who were proposed to be cut off from the Church 
were abolitionists almost to a man, and that if they would con- 
sent to join the rigid party of the North, so as to make a 
majority, that heresy and abolition should go out together, 
and that slavery henceforth would be undisturbed in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Upon this covenant they struck hands. 
Southern men became the most eager for the Exscinding Acts, 
and the mass of the Southern Presbyterians adhered to the 
Exscinding Branch of the Church. 

The excuses by which the Exscinding Acts were pretended 
to be defended, so as to make them constitutional, were too 
ridiculous to detain us just now. The Court which gave the 
opinion against the claim of the Exscinders to be the Presby- 
terian Church, declared in the strongest language that those 
Acts were contrary to the “eternal principles of justice.” 
The Court which decided differently, merely held that the 
General Assembly could do what it pleased within the limits of 
its charter, and refused to go into the question of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of its acts with its own Constitution. 
The government of this country is one of opinion. Against 
the spirit of a people, a republic cannot last. The possibility 
of the continued existence of the United States Government 
is simply the question of a continued and persistent attachment 
to liberty in law. This country was based on that idea from 
the first. That the Constitution, honestly made and agreed to, 
must be observed inviolate, and that the majority of the people 
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under the Constitution must govern—these are the cardinal 
principles under which America has grown so great as to be 
the wonder of mankind. The man who weakens these great 
principles is our worst enemy. 

The immortal Washington, in his Farewell Address, uses 
these memorable words: “The Constitution, which at any time 
exists till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the 
power and the right of the people to establish government, 
presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established 
Government. Liberty is indeed little else than a name, where 
the Government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of 
faction, and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoy- 
ment of the rights of person and property.” ‘Let there be 
no change by usurpation ; it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. THE PRECEDENT MUST ALWAYS 
GREATLY OVERBALANCE IN PERMANENT EVIL ANY PARTIAL OR 
TRANSIENT BENEFIT WHICH THE USE CAN AT ANY TIME YIELD.” 
Daniel Webster says: ‘‘ We have tried these popular institu- 
tions in times of great excitement and commotion, and they 
have stood, substantially, firm and steady, while the fountains 
of the great political deep have been elsewhere broken up; 
while thrones, resting on ages of prescription, have tottered 
and fallen; and while, in other countries, the earthquake of 
unrestrained popular commotion has swallowed up all law, and 
all liberty, and all right together. Our Government has been 
tried in peace, and it has been tried in war, and has proved 
itself fit for both. It has been assailed from without, and it 
has successfully resisted the shock; it has been disturbed with- 
in, and it has effectually quieted the disturbance. Jt can stand 
trial, it can stand assault, it can stand adversity, it can stand 
everything, but the marring of its own beauty and the weaken- 
ing of its own strength. IT CAN STAND EVERYTHING BUT THE 
EFFECTS OF OUR OWN RASHNESS AND OUR OWN FOLLY. IT CAN 
STAND EVERYTHING BUT DISORGANIZATION, DISUNION, AND 
NULLIFICATION.” 

The great principles thus laid down by the father of his 
country, and the greatest expounder of the Constitution yet 
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raised up amongst us, apply equally to a Republican Church 
as toa Republican State. The course pursued by the Exscind- 
ing party in our Church, was singularly the same in essence with 
that pursued by the Secession party in the State. Let us look 
a little at the analogy. 

1. The false pretence of regular constitutional action, and 
the want of courage and truth to proclaim a Revolution. 

The right of secession, so called, has been exposed a thou- 
sand times. It has been shown, in every form, that this is the 
principle of the old Confederation, which was tried, and failed, 
and whose failure led to the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States. ‘The Constitution begins with the following 
words, which are perfectly explicit and clear: ‘ We, the People 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for 
the common Defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this ConsTITUTION for the United 
States of America.” It is evident, therefore, that the Union 
is not a compact between the States, but is ‘ordained and 
established”’ by the people. Nor was this mode of statement 
accidental. The plan of a compact between the States had 
been tried under the old Confederation, as we have stated, and 
had failed, and the Convention which created our Constitution 
deliberately and designedly rejected that plan, and adopted a 
new one creating a Nation. They did not indeed merge the 
States in one, but recognized in many places their separate 
existence and powers. It was not a consolidated, but a united 
Republic; yet they gave powers to make a nation, such powers 
being relinquished by the States and by the people; and one of 
the dearest rights of a nation is self-preservation. Besides, 
the subject of secession was a matter of discussion at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. Vigorous opposition to 
the new bond of Union was made in several of the States, and 
in one or more it was proposed to ratify the Constitution with 
the right of secession, if the State should desire it; but this 
was rejected, and it was required that the ratification, if made 
at all, should be unconditional. The right, so called, of seces- 
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sion, is indeed suicidal to a nation. It unsettles everything. 
Such a Confederation is unfit to live under, and, as has been 
demonstrated in our history, will not last. 

But, it may be asked, is there no possible remedy for a State 
once united in the nation, in case of intolerable treatment, in case 
of violation of the very Constitution which forms the bond of 
union? To which we reply that most certainly there is a remedy. 
First, an appeal to the good sense and good feeling of the 
people to right the wrong. If this fails, amendments could be 
made, or a National Convention may be called, as provided in 
the Constitution itself. If both fail, there remains the remedy 
of 1688 and 1776, the right of revolution, recognized by all 
freemen. If evils are utterly intolerable, then let the people 
dissolve their connection with a tyrannical nation, and appeal 
to the God of nations to be with them. 

But now we charge upon these Secessionists, that they have 
not the courage and truth to pursue this course, but that they 
falsely and traitorously claim, as peaceful and constitutional, 
the right of breaking up the nation of which they constitute a 
part, whenever they think proper, by the simple will of any 
State. This is the rightof anarchy. It is a mean attempt to 
cover their heads with the egis of the Constitution, while 
violating both its letter and spirit. It rends in pieces the 
seamless robe of Union, under the sacred name of right. 

The difference between the right of Revolution and the right 
of Secession, is the difference between truth and falsehood; 
between stainless honor and foul treason; between courage 
and meanness; between covenant keeping and covenant break- 
ing; between goodness and evil; between the spirit of heaven 
and the spirit of hell. 

Now we say that the action of the Presbyterians who perpe- 
trated the Exscinding Acts of 1837, is in essence that of the 
Secessionists of 1861; and to show it, we will call the reader’s 
attention to the action of the Free Church of Scotland in their 
Disruption from the Established Church, on the 18th of May, 
1843. The Moderator of the General Assembly read a protest 
against the proceedings of the Government, whichinterfered with 
the liberty of the Church, laid it on the table before the clerk, 
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and bowing to the throne where sat the Commissioner of the 
Crown, withdrew, followed by all who sympathized with him, 
Without the church multitudes had assembled, and received the 
Commissioners with ashout of welcome. By asimultaneous move- 
ment they divided right and left, leaving a space broad enough 
for four Commissioners to walk abreast. Thus they proceeded 
to Tanfield Hall, where Dr. Chalmers was elected Moderator. 
On the 23d of May, they signed a voluntary Deed of Sepa- 
ration from the Established Church, and Demission of all their 
civil and ecclesiastical rights in it, giving up their charges, 
salaries, manses, professorships, and going out into the world 
with no resource but God and his people. It was thus that 
they sustained, like the grand old Covenanters, Curist’s 
CRowN AND CovENANT. It was thus that they maintained the 
principle which is the corner-stone of Presbyterianism, that 
THe Lorp Jesus CHRIST IS THE ONLY Kina AND HEAD oF 
His Cuurcu. This was the right of Revolution, and it was 
thus that they exercised it. 

Contrast with this the action of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States in 1837. The 
majority of that Assembly professed to be laboring under in- 
tolerable grievances; they professed to consider the body of 
the Church itself corrupt, and that some strong, quick remedy 
was necessary to save the heritage of their fathers to them- 
selves and to their children. They were brought, in their 
imagination and according to their own statements, to the 
same position as the Church of Scotland. What course, then, 
was open to them, in accordance with the Constitution of the 
Church? An amicable separation was proposed, but the par- 
ties could not agree upon the terms. ‘Two courses, then, were 
fairly and honestly open. The first was, if their brethren were 
heretics, and they were the majority, to try them regularly, 
and judicially remove them from the Church. The Assem- 
bly considered this plan, it appears; for in their Circular Let- 
ter, addressed “to all the Churches of Jesus Christ,” they 
say: ‘To have attempted to separate from us the brethren 
with whom we could no longer walk in peace, by personal pro- 
cess in each case, would obviously have been impossible, and even 
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if possible, tedious, agitating, and troublesome in the highest 
degree.”” This plan—that of fairly and honestly carrying out 
the Constitution—was, therefore, rejected. But one other 
honest measure was left. Constitutions are made to protect 
minorities, and the accidental majority formally abandoned 
the constitutional method of redress. Their only other honor- 
able plan was that of the Church of Scotland—the right of 
revolution. They should have gone out from the Church, and 
organized in another place, leaving behind them all civil and 
organic rights, trusting, as the Free Church did, in God and 
his people. But, like the Southern seceders, they had neither 
honor, truth, nor courage to do this. We are speaking not of 
individuals, but of the public acts of the body. They would 
neither carry out the principles of the Constitution, nor leave 
the Church whose principles they forsook. They, therefore, 
with the chicanery of a third-rate lawyer, pettifogging before 
an alderman, invented a flimsy excuse, by which they might 
pretend to be carrying out the maxims of the Constitution, 
when in fact they were flagrantly violating both its letter and 
its spirit. Here is the next great deflection from the right, 
which marks the downward progress of that Church. 

But great principles, or signal violations of them, never 
stand alone. Their influence is ever expanding bath in place 
and time. And the influence of the Presbyterian Church was 
especially great, from its history, its character, its intelligence, 
its piety, its integrity, its patriotism, and its location in the 
midst of a people who have no governments, no institutions, 
which do not rest on public sentiment. Pervert the public 
opinion of America, and there is no America left. 

Statesmen had uttered their words of warning to the great 
national Churches. They had said repeatedly, and in most 
serious tones, that religion struck its roots so deep in this 
country, that if the Churches went wrong, they could not 
keep the State right. But the spirit of insolent power had en- 
tered into the Church. They determined to perpetrate the 
wrong. The Church was divided. The Secessionists have 
followed in their footsteps, and now where is the State? 

VOL, X.—9 
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2. A second point of analogy between the Exscinders and 
the Secessionists, is to be found in the attempt to satisfy them- 
selves and others by foul abuse of those who remained loyal, 
and placing that loyalty wpon false grounds. 

The Southern press is a grand manufactory of abuse of the 
North. The courage and sense of respect of their followers is 
kept up by maligning the North as infamous. Society is stated 
to be corrupt; all gentlemanly feeling is represented as having 
died out, or as never having existed; money as the only ruling 
influence, and religion as being nothing but a wild insanity of 
fanaticism. This is uttered by one Southern rebel to another, 
each man endeavoring to impress it upon its fellow, and it is 
re-echoed from every form of literature left to them. A 
frenzy of hatred and contempt of the Union is thus kept up, 
increased very much by the fact of the long forbearance of the 
North; a forbearance resembling that which parents exercise 
towards froward children, of whom they hope better things in 
the future. No description can give an idea of Southern lan- 
guage in this behalf, and it is so well known that it is not 
worth while to stain our pages with it. 

The analogy here again is singularly close. The language 
of the Assembly of 1837 in debate in regard to their brethren, 
was disgusting beyond expression. The documents adopted 
officially by the Assembly, embalm something of the feeling of 
the time from which the reader can judge of the unwritten 
language. Thus of the Plan of Union: ‘It has laid the 
deep foundation of lasting confusion, and spread wide the 
floodgates of error and fanaticism.” As to the Synods of 
Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, a portion of our Church shown 
by years of healthful action to be not only sound but noble 
integral parts of the Presbyterian Church: ‘The evidence of 
great errors in doctrine, and gross irregularities in practice, 
prevailing to an alarming extent within the bounds of said 

Synods, and if not countenanced, certainly unsuppressed by 
them, is before the: world.” “The controversy threatens to 
become more fierce, more extensive, and more destructive of 
all the vital principles of religion, the longer we continue 
together.” In the “Circular Letter to all the Churches of 
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Christ,” the Assembly say that the Presbyteries “sent a 
delegation, the major part of whom declared in favor of the 
doctrines and order of our body. We felt ourselves, there- 
fore, distinctly and solemnly called upon, by the honor of the 
Church, to go forward and rescue her struggling and bleeding 
interests from that humiliating and degrading perversion to 
which they had been so long exposed.” They allege that 
“there was but too much evidence that doctrinal errors had 
gained an alarming prevalence,” and that “some of them affect 
the very foundation of the system of Gospel truth; they 
form, in fact, ‘another Gospel.’” They state that “it was 
one of the most revolting and alarming characteristics of the 
position” of these their brethren, that they subscribed the Con- 
fession of Faith, thus charging them with falsehood under the 
most solemn circumstances. These errors are pronounced “ un- 
scriptural, radical, and highly dangerous,” “ pestiferous here- 
sies,” and it is declared, as the opinion of the Assembly, that 
their ultimate effect is “to subvert the foundation of Christian 
hope, and destroy the souls of men.” The Assembly charge 
a radicalism upon their brethren, which they say “has aimed 
to transmute our pure faith into destructive heresy, our scrip- 
tural order into confusion and misrule,” &c., &c. 

3. A third point of likeness between the Secessionists and 
Exscinders is the seizing of property that did not belong to 
them. 

The wholesale pillaging by southern men, of the property 
of the United States, is sufficiently notorious. In particular, 
the Secretaries of War and of the Interior were conspicuous 
in these transactions. Vast quantities of munitions of war 
were transferred South, with the view of their seizure by the 
southern rebels; quantities of bonds were abstracted from the 
Department of the Interior; the United States Mint at New 
Orleans, with the money of the Government in it, was seized; 
the debts of States and of individuals are openly repudiated, 
and with these credentials the rebels go about claiming recog- 
nition as a government. 

The analogy here is very close and instructive. It shows 
how kindred crimes are, and how iniquity in the Church 
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paved the way for iniquity in the State. The Exscinders seized 
upon the common property of the whole Presbyterian Church, 
and kept every dollar of it, except what, being invested appro- 
priately in southern stocks, was soon after sunk and perished. 
And yet while thus unblushingly holding property that did 
not belong to them, they say officially of the relative numbers 
of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church: ‘They are 
so equally balanced in point of power, that for years past it 
has been uncertain, until the General Assembly was fully 
organized, which of these parties would predominate in that 
body.” The proposal never came to relinquish any of this ill- 
gotten gain, while they continued, by every power known to 
the law of the land, to retain it all. 

4, There has been a constant tendency to make success the 
measure of right in these matters. The Secessionists say that 
one southern man is equal in prowess to four northern men, 
which method of keeping up their spirits answers very well 
until they come into actual contact with our troops, when it 
has been found to be of equal value with the Mississippi bonds. 
Scarcely ever, in modern times, has a great movement been 
made with so little show of principle as its basis. For a gene- 
ration, the determination has been evinced by the South to 
remain in the Union only on the condition of governing it. 
The South, it has been alleged constantly, is the only part of 
the country which is qualified to govern; the North are un- 
fitted by character, circumstances, or habits, for any thing but 
obedience. The chivalry of the South govern by divine right 
—black men in one part of the country; white men only fit for 
laborers in the other. We shall not copy the choice vocabu- 
lary of epithets by which the freemen of the North are cha- 
racterized. We only say that when men persist in this 
method of representation, it is time to teach them, whether in 
Church or State, as Gideon taught the men of Succoth. The 
first plan of this governing was political—to form a Union 
with those northern party elements which evinced more sym- 
pathy with the South, and assist in the election of men to 
office who, though they might be from the North, would carry 
out southern principles. This was tried just so long as it 
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would work to advantage. Next, intimidation was openly and 
shamelessly attempted. Members of Congress were insulted, 
bullied, attacked, beaten, until, in the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States, members, sent to stand up 
for the rights of the North, were obliged to legislate at the risk 
of their lives, and with arms scarcely concealed. At last, 
infatuated and still supposing, with the weakness of guilt, that 
they could divide the North, and conquer those whom they 
persisted in representing as mean and mercenary, they deter- 
mined to secede from the Union and inaugurate a civil war. 
The North seemed at first to feel as though such folly and 
wickedness were beyond belief. They could not realize it. 
The existing administration was feeble, and had been strongly 
southern in its proclivities. Members of the Cabinet had used 
their official position to plunder the country, and secure the 
success of the civil war. The existing President, timid by 
nature and professing to find no power in the Constitution to 
enable him to do so, failed to take any efficient measures to 
suppress the incipient rebellion, though his attachment to the 
Union was not doubted. The people of the North, though 
conscious of their strength, were exceedingly disinclined to 
hurt their southern brethren. If a foreign enemy had given 
a hundredth part of the provocation, the country would have 
been ablaze. But until the time down to the very bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, the North seemed loth, beyond mea- 
sure, to move. Though the love of the South had turned to 
gall, and every resource of ambition, selfishness, and contempt 
were put in requisition, the heart of the North was not yet 
estranged from their brethren. They had, though proverbially 
the most sensitive people on the earth, borne every thing from 
their countrymen, and their forbearance seemed well nigh inex- 
haustible. It was “might half slumbering on its own right 
arm,” and the feeling was one of pity towards the misguided— 
“God help them if the tempest swing 
The pine against the palm.” 

With the bombardment of Fort Sumter came the change, 
one of the most memorable in history. Never was a fort 
attacked by a hundred to one, gained at a dearer rate. The 
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rebels secured its bare and blackened walls, and they aroused 
twenty millions of freemen. The awakening of the giant was 
grand. Pennsylvania voted three millions and a half, raised 
forty thousand men, sent the first volunteers to the capital, 
and resolved to sustain the Government “to any amount and 
to every extent;”” New York voted nearly as much, and raised 
still more men. Massachusetts was second in the field at the 
capital, and raised regiment after regiment, exceeding her 
quota. The Vermonters came with hemlock sprigs in their 
caps; Rhode Island had a splendidly appointed regiment, with 
its Governor at its head, and all New England was alive with 
the love of country and of freedom. The great West came 
next, and as the news passed, one State after another raised 
its full quota or beyond it, until it reached California, which 
echoed back the battle-cry full and strong. The North be- 
came one camp. Fathers looked with pride upon their sons, 
who came to say that they had volunteered; and mothers wept 
with anguish, but did not ask them to remain. 

It will never pass from the memory of any man then living 
how Washington was threatened for a time, and how our hearts 
trembled, and how earnestly we longed to hear of the arrival 
of our troops. But the actual commencement of hostilities 
found the North utterly unprepared. The South, through the 
Secretary of War, under Mr. Buchanan’s administration, had 
seized vast masses of munitions of war, and the new adminis- 
tration had to create everything. The army was small, and 
so little occasion had there been for war in America, that the 
militia and volunteer systems were all in decay. But the most 
intensely practical people on earth went instantly to work, and 
the results were amazing. 

First, however, came this panic in which Washington was 
threatened. Not more than a thousand regulars were there, 
and the militia of the District of Columbia were considered 
uncertain. Every State was arming, but a sudden dash on the 
capital might peril everything. Pennsylvania hurried on a 
battalion, and the first ‘troops that arrived were, on the 18th 
of April, 357 men from the Old Keystone. Loyal men looked 
at them through tears of gratitude, and shout after shout rent 
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the sky. As a writer who was in Washington expressed it, 
“ Other States had promised troops, but the Pennsylvanians 
had come.” Next came two regiments from Massachusetts, 
accompanied by a Philadelphia regiment without arms. Then 
occurred the shameful riot in Baltimore. The Massachusetts 
men fought their way through, but the unarmed Pennsylvanians 
were driven back, after being abused and maltreated. It was 
the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, the 19th of April, 
and the first blood shed was again that of Massachusetts. 
These 1600 men joined the Pennsylvanians at the capitol. 
Then followed the painful uncertainty of the five days’ inter- 
val. The railroad bridges leading from Baltimore to Phila- 
delphia, and to Harrisburg, on both routes, were burned. 
Maryland was in utter confusion; treason was rampant in 
Baltimore; the loyal men, including the President and his 
cabinet, seemed caught in a trap at the national capital. Not 
until the 24th did the 8th Massachusetts and the 7th New 
York Regiments succeed in making their way through by An- 
napolis; and then, in succession, came the 71st New York, the 
Ast Rhode Island, and the 5th Pennsylvania Regiments, and 
still others, until, as we write, about 80,000 men are gathered 
at Washington, besides as many more stationed at other parts. 
About seventy regiments were moved on Washington between 
the 18th of April and the 50th of June. 

It will be seen that it is a very uncertain thing to depend on 
success alone without a good cause. The men who have the 
right side in such a case may at any time awake, and when 
they do, their cause will stand around them like the armies of 
the skies that gathered around the prophet when he prayed for 
the opening of the eyes of the young man: “‘ They that be for 
us are more than they that be against us.” 

The same spirit precisely of an extreme arrogance has cha- 
racterized the Exscinding Branch of the Presbyterian Church 
since 1837. ‘We are the people, and wisdom will die with 
us,” has-been the feeling. ‘The New School,” as they per- 
sistently nicknamed those who stood firm by the Constitution, 
were considered and spoken of as unworthy of notice. We 
were “heretics,” ‘congregationalized,” “ piebald,” ‘‘doctrine- 
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diluters,”’ introducers of a ‘‘cockatrice’s egg of ‘ substance of 
doctrine,’ or shadow of truth;’’ “‘quibblers,”’ failing to ‘“‘ come 
up to the mark like honest men;” “twisting a tortuous body 
into loopholes ;”’ “loose Presbyterians ;” “standard lowerers;” 
‘“‘ whitewashers of the ark of our ecclesiastical covenant, and 
makers dim of the fine gold of our candlestick,” &. &. We 
made attempts for a reunion; they rejected them. We ap- 
pointed a committee to propose a friendly correspondence; 
they declined it. We endeavored formally, when both sides 
met in Philadelphia, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper together; 
they formally refused. They attempted to absorb our churches 
by making overtures to ministers and people to forsake their 
own Church, succeeding in getting-a very few stray traitors, 
to whom they are heartily welcome. They offered premiums, 
through the Board of Missions, to buy up our feeble missionary 
churches, and may have succeeded in getting some few poor 
starvelings. Meanwhile, we were in many difficulties. They 
had seized the common property, and we had almost every- 
thing to begin; our seminaries were only partially endowed; 
we had scarcely any colleges; we had been working either 
with the common institutions of our own Church, or with Con- 
gregational arrangements for education and missions; and our 
Congregational brethren, who had been accustomed, when they 
left New England, to join the general Presbyterian Church, 
thought it a good opportunity to set up for themselves outside 
of New England. They, like our exscinding brethren, saw no 
use in our existence, and so we were placed between two fires. 
Meanwhile our members in the southern States grew restive, 
and threatened to leaye us, so building another fire. We stood, 
therefore, in a most perilous position. Our disintegration was 
fondly prophesied. New England, the Exscinders, and the 
Southern chivalry looked on, expecting the river to run dry; 
but, alas! it was fed by perennial streams, and the “ rustics,”’ 
after waiting long enough on the banks, walked slowly away, 
musing, 

We shall not deny the energy, activity, and attention to 
their own business of the Exscinding Church, from 1837 to 
1861. The Almighty, even when intending to punish a public 
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body for public wrong, does not violate his own moral laws. 
Our views of Christian charity and union among brethren were 
somewhat Utopian, at first. We had to learn by experience. 
Our brethren worked our grand Presbyterian system with 
much skill and force. They grew, and seemed greatly to pros- 
per. They forgot that the “new basis’ on which they had 
established their Church, the Acts of 1837 and 1838, were 
wicked and unconstitutional. They came to regard success as 
the standard of right, and when at last they were able to pro- 
claim, as their culminating glory, that their membership was 
twice as large as that of the “ New School,” and larger than 
the whole Church united, twenty-five years previous, their self- 
complacency seemed to have no bounds. 

But it is easy for the Almighty to prepare a worm for the 
gourd of Jonah. He never forgets. The Secessionists, when 
they had perpetrated their crime, asked to be “let alone.” 
The Exscinders, when they had perpetrated theirs, begged that 
asperities might not be continued; that “ bygones might be by- 
gones,” and that their brethren would say no more about the 
Exscinding Acts. But neither God nor man will let some things 
alone. We said in this Review, in 1852: * Would God: that 
this foul thing could not be traced to Presbyterians! We could 
weep over such degradation. It is said that the stain of blood 
can never be washed out. How much more awfully permanent 
is guilt! The sins of an individual are atoned for and for- 
given, but what blood has been shed for the public sin of a 
great body! How shall it be expiated and God still be 
just ?”’* 

5. This leads us to the last point of analogy which we shall 
mention between Secessionist and Exscinder—their common 
cherishing of slavery. There is a point which the North has 
long desired to have clearly stated by the South. It has at 
length been done. Slavery is declared in Church and State to 
be right, and by distinguished leaders it is set forth as the 
corner-stone of the noblest civilization. Instead of approving 
of any form of gradual emancipation, portions of the South 
are in favor of reviving the slave trade, while the public sen- 
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timent of the whole southern country is declared to be the 
perpetuation of slavery, as wise, good, and noble. This is the 
distinctive and peculiar basis of the proposed Southern Re- 
public, and of the new millenium, of which Jefferson Davis is 
the head. 

It was a most melancholy day for Presbyterianism when it 
entered into a covenant of death with slavery. The hour that 
witnessed that agreement to extirpate together anti-slavery and 
so-called heresy by unconstitutional violence, contained in it 
potentially an awful retribution. There was a dreadful bliud- 
ness that seemed almost judicial, in the manner in which the 
great Presbyterian Church was tampering with this basilisk. 
It was contrary to her history, which is a bright and glowing 
record of testimonies, contendings, and martyrdoms for free- 
dom. It was contrary to her entire spirit, which is one of 
warm philanthropy, and high regard for human nature as 
redeemed by more than human blood. It was contrary to the 
character of her ministers and people—a character which has 
ever spurned compromise with wrong, whatever the hazard. 
It was contrary to her origin, for Scotland is embalmed in the 
world’s heart, because every stone in her mountains has echoed 
back the slogan of liberty, and every thistle in her valleys has 
been nurtured by the blood of men who followed in the foot- 
steps of Wallace and of Bruce. 

Responsibility is as privilege. God’s chosen people cannot 
sin as do the nations round about, and receive only their com- 
paratively light punishment. If there be any Church that God 
loves; if there be one that is the life-guard of Zion; if the 
very banner of the Sacramental host were given to one to 
uphold; if the very life and essence, the power and solemnity 
of the Cross be with any Church, it is with that one which God 
caught from the degenerate nations, and during the dark ages 
preserved, amid the mountains of. Scotland, for a thousand 
years, that it might spread over this mighty continent, and 
leaven with a severe yet benignant Christianity, this young 
and mighty nation. So distinguished, placed in such magnifi- 
cent relations, assigned so high and glorious an office, if Pres- 
byterianism allow that banner to trail in the dust; if it shame- 
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fully sacrifice one of its vital principles, and through the lust 
of power and place, give way to maxims of worldly policy, and 
sacrifice the rights of millions that look up pleadingly for help 
from under her shadow, then what shall be the Voice of her 
great Head to her, and what the lightning of His eye in 
wrath? 

It was a most melancholy spectacle to witness the gradual 
lowering of the high standard of our Church. All along its 
American history were scattered its strong testimonies for 
human rights. The noblest of these testimonies was in 1818, 
when the Assembly unanimously declared: “It is manifestly 
the duty of all Christians who enjoy the light of the present 
day, when the inconsistency of slavery both with the dictates 
of humanity and religion has been demonstrated, and is gene- 
rally seen and acknowledged, to use their honest, earnest, and 
unwearied endeavors to correct the errors of former times, 
and, as speedily as possible, to efface this blot on our holy 
religion, and to obtain the complete abolition of slavery 
throughout Christendom, and, if possible, throughout the 
world.” This testimony the Exscinding Branch of the Church 
were continually striving to hide, to diminish its force, or to — 
explain it away by blunting its clear crystalline angles, until 
at last it came to be understood that they would steadily 
refuse to adopt any deliverance on the subject of slavery that 
would alienate even South Carolina. The humiliating specta- 
cle was seen, in Assembly after Assembly, of a powerful 
Presbyterian Church lending itself to oppression, and as com- 
pletely in the power of the slaveholding States as any one of 
the great political parties of the North had ever been. 

This could not last. It was too degrading. The Church 
had too much religion in it to bear it permanently. Its 
exalted Head loved it too well to permit it. The history of 
its past forbid it. All men who had studied our ancient 
records, knew that it was treasuring up wrath against the day 
of wrath.- Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth. David needed scourging at 
more than one point of his history, and received it. Hezekiah 
grew so proud that he came under the rod of discipline. Even 
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Nebuchadnezzar was the subject of moral chastisement, when 
his heart was swollen with pride in the great Babylon that he 
had built. Herod, not a child of God, was smitten for the 
same crime so grievously that he is a bye-word to the nations, 
It is the eldest crime, first in the history of the universe, for 
Lucifer, the son of the morning, exalted himself in the very 
presence of God. It was the faith of the wonderful old Greeks 
that the gods would always punish this crime, and they looked 
on with awe and horror when arrogance became extreme; for 
they knew that an awful Nemesis was at hand. 

Organized bodies of men, guilty of organic crime, must 
necessarily be punished in this world, for in the Judgment we 
stand each one as an individual before God. To this Church 
the punishment has come wondrously. We say not how far 
this vast shaking of our. nation may be connected with their 
signal offence and their signal punishment. We know, how- 
ever, that the world exists for the Church, and we see in the 
old records to how great an extent Egypt and Syria and Babylon 
had their roots of success or failure in the Holy Land. If God’s 
people can no other way be reached, we may be sure he will 
arise terribly to shake the nations, rather than allow his dis- 
cipline to fail. Nor may we doubt that in the mightiness of 
the divine plan, many objects may be embraced in one move- 
ment. The opportunity for an honest deliverance in regard 
to their injured brethren, and in regard to slavery, had been 


‘many times offered, and a steady obstinacy, characteristic of 


their race, was opposed to the clearest Providences. The 
storm came, therefore, in another shape. Rebellion against 
the government of the country was organized, insolent and 
powerful. It existed in the part of the country where the 
Exscinding Church was strong, and with whom and for whom 
they had so deeply sinned against their own brethren and 
against oppressed millions. The question came home to them 
with irresistible force, and an answer was demanded by God 
and man, by history and tradition, by the people and their own 
conscience alike: Will you sustain this Government, or will you 
not? Will you now retrace your footsteps, far down as you 
have gone towards the abyss of guilt and ruin, or will you fol- 
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low still further the mocking luring fiends who have beenyou 
to destruction? The crisis, in the mercy of God, had come. 
To go further, was to give up the very semblance of virtue, 
the very pretence of being a Church of the holy God, of the 
sinless Christ. To refuse to sustain the free North here, to 
take the attitude of traitors, to go over to the shameless and 
half fiendish party that mean to base their civilization and 
their Christianity upon the prostrate form of God’s image, to 
fling to the winds the black banner of oppression, and pro- 
claim to the world that they had struck hands with those who 
believed that the highest form of society involved necessarily 
the degradation of millions—to this, such a Church, far as 
they had fallen, could not be brought. We thank God, with 
moist eyes and softened heart, that they were held back from 
that fearful plunge, that last degradation. For two weeks 
they struggled in presence of God, angels, and men, and at 
last, broken, weary, dispirited, with shattered ranks, and all 
the pomp and bravery of the old pride shorn from them, they 
staggered back to the old landmark, and saved a fragment of 
the grand old Church that God still loves and will not allow 
to perish. 

Their late southern allies Jook on with the extremity of con- 
tempt, the feeling of Lady Macbeth, when her husband had 
not courage to go through with the murder without being 
startled by conscience at every step. The Presbytery of Mem- 
phis secedes unconditionally. Virginia takes the lead in 
calling a convention at once. All their southern papers de- 
mand separation at once and forever; and Macbeth exclaims: 

“For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind ; 


Holding a barren sceptre in my grasp, 
No son of mine succeeding.” 


For the rage of the South actually bursts its boundaries; they 
grit their teeth with vengeance; no language of opprobrium 
satisfies them, and they insist upon a gulf, broad and deep, 
between: those who have for them sacrificed their brethren, 
their conscience, their peace of mind, their reputation, their 
history, almost their hope of heaven. 

It is really one of the affecting incidents of this history, that 
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the man who drove the ploughshare of ruin over the Church; 
the man who did more than all others to destroy the hold of 
Christians, and, perhaps, taking all in all, the country itself, 
upon the solemn sanctions of constitutional obligation; the man 
whose driving was like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi; 
the man who scoffed at all precedents, and all consequences 
which stood in the way of his own will, has been spared to see 
the work of his own hands brought to its legitimate result, and 
to have his poisoned chalice commended to his own lips in the 
State. In an agony of soul which the whole nation feels, in 
the sweat of an awful Gethsemane, which God has brought 
upon him, he strives to undo his own work. In the State, 
Calhoun; in the Church, Breckinridge; these are the two men 
who, more than all other men, are responsible to God and to 
mankind for the alienation and schism, the hatred and the 
violence, the loss of moral power and the rolling backward of 
all good influences in the Church, and the anarchy and 
treachery of the closing months of the last administration, 
and the blood which is about to flow in torrents under this. 
We Americans are intensely practical. ‘Teach us a prin- 
ciple, and it cannot lie dormant. If good, it will send the 
lightning of heaven careering in intelligence over the land, or 
will give beaming light to darkened millions. If bad, it will 
equally go on to its goal. Unsettling its ancient faiths, de- 
ceiving with its unsubstantial glitter, like the beautiful but cold 
colors of the Aurora, that play in brilliant coruscations on the 
horizon, it will yet go down into the heart and manifest itself 
in the will of the American people. Slavery is either right or 
wrong. Calhoun, with the South at his back, insisted on the 
issue. Ten millions of Americans say it is right. Twenty 
millions say it is wrong. Germans would dream about it for 
ever. What Americans think will be shown soon in the valleys 
of Virginia. Constitutions are binding as the very word of 
God to good men, or they are not. Breckinridge insisted on 
the issue. He could rend a Constitution into fragments with 
a mighty Church at his back, persuaded into the belief that 
covenant-breaking and the removal of the oldest land-marks 
could do no harm. These two mighty wrongs in the State and 
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the Church, as is the wont of mischief in the hands of the devil, 
stood by each other and helped each other, slavery coming for- 
ward to rend the Constitution in the State, and the Church 
gging over to help slavery. A holy alliance! What could 
come of it but what we see? 

There is a German story, in verse, at which most people 
have laughed at first, and presently shook their heads at its 
serious meaning. A scholar of a mighty magician finds his 
master’s book, which had been in an unlucky moment left lying 
on his desk, instead of being locked up under incantations that 
no mortal power but his could unloose. He turns over page 
after page, and his room grows ever darker with legions of 
evil spirits that fill it, awaiting his bidding. He commands 
them to bring water from the well. They begin, but the power 
of the incantations is such that the number of the spirits ever 
increases, and they work ever faster. Zhe student has learned 
the words to raise, but not the words to lay them. The house 
overflows with water, and the whole town is threatened with an 
inundation. The sage of Kentucky, working at Danville, it 
may be will yet serve 

“‘ To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 


And the Exscinders all know that we are looking on. “ Earl 
Percy sees my fall.’”’ For how stand we in these perilous 
times? ‘When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him.” We have been taught 
in the vale of adversity. We have felt the need of a better 
guidance and a higher wisdom than our own. With very much 
of child-like simplicity we have been led by the hand through 
countless difficulties. We have been kept from pride by being 
called to suffer for principle. The blood of our martyrs has 
been the seed of the Church. Beginning, as a separate body, 
in suffering for righteousness’ sake, we have been chiefly 
anxious to find out how to do right. The feeling has always 
been this: We are under protest against a great wrong; we 
hardly know whether we are to be a separate Church or not; 
we are part of a Church which has been great in the historic 
past; there is no meaning in our existence if we do not see to 
it that we are always right in our action; let us find out that, 
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and God will care for our status and our growth. At first, we 
tried to heal the breach with our brethren, and with kindness 
and simplicity proposed every form of réunion of the Presby- 
terian Church. Repulsed with coldness and coarseness, ye 
tried to draw closely the bonds of union with our Congrega- 
tional brethren, for whom and for men who originated in New 
England, we had suffered the loss of all things. It is sufficient to 
say that the friendship proffered was that of the monsters of 
the deep to a flying-fish, and that as the first sharp lesson of 
the Exscinding Acts made us a separate Church, so the second 
sharp lesson of Congregational friendship forced us to denomi- 
national action, to educate our own ministry, plant our own 
home missionaries, and make our own religious books. As 
often happens under divine discipline, we are thankful for the 
result, though the process was bitter. In this business of 
slavery, we strove also to do just right, to utter the exact 
truth, neither more nor less, and at last our southern brethren 
came up and insisted, not on being let alone to hold their own 
opinions, but that we should say that “slavery was right ac- 
cording to the Bible.”’ Nothing in our history was more bitter 
than this tomany of us. Most earnestly did we pray and strug- 
gle that this cup might pass from us. We loved these southern 
brethren. They had formerly, against fearful odds and in peril- 
ous circumstances, stood by our great principle of constitutional 
right; they had hitherto been unseduced by the cty of their 
southern brethren against us as heretical abolitionists, and our 
friendship for them was warm and sincere. Besides, a National 
Church was with some of us a passion, perhaps an idol. We 
could not bear to be sectional. We- desired a Church that 
should extend from sea to sea, and from Canada as far south 
as the Stars and Stripes might go. We entreated our southern 
brethren to stand with us by the Constitution only and simply; 
we plead as for our life that they would not insist upon a dog- 
ma which would again divide our Church; we stood by them to 
the last possible moment that principle would allow it, and we 
parted from them with sorrowful hearts. Again, for the third 
time, by the act of others, we were left alone. Our southern 
brethren tore asunder the bonds of union, shaking off the dust 
of their feet against us. 
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It was the mercy of God, though we knew it not. From 
that moment our Church was united as it had never been be- 
fore. And events were now hastening forward in the State 
which brought our Church into the closest sympathy with the 
feelings of the entire North, on the subject which now became 
absorbing. When our Assembly came together at Syracuse, in 
May last, it was found that on the question of passing the 
strongest resolutions that language could frame, sustaining the 
Government of our country in its conflict with this unnatural 
and wicked southern insurrection,.our Assembly was unani- 
mous. Rising to their feet, every man in the Assembly gave 
his vote for decisive measures to uphold the sovereignty of the 
Union and to suppress rebellion. We were a unit, as is scarcely 
another of the large Churches of the country. 

Thus have we been led on prosperously by simply doing right. 
Our afilictions have brought us into a perfect unity on those 
great questions which have agitated us. First, we stand as one 
man against unconstitutional measures and exscinding violence. 
Next, we have become emphatically a Church in ecclesiastical 
action, by the oppression of those who sought to control our 
free movements, and we have come to a unanimous conclusion 
on this great practical question. And thirdly, we stand as one 
man on the great questions of sustaining the Government 
against rebellion, and of testifying against the perpetuity of 
slavery. 

Meanwhile, we are steadily maintaining our numbers, notwith- 
standing the successive withdrawals from us. We have driven 
no one from us. We have simply taken our stand upon the 
old and tried constitutional principles of the Presbyterian 
Church in doctrine and order. Our Church is formed for pro- 
gress, and is making it. All who were not satisfied with our 
course, it is presumed, have left us. We have nothing to 
object to in that, though we regret that they could not think 
with us. We are ready to unite with all who agree to the 
principles-of the Church of our fathers. We are now a com- 
pact, homogeneous body. We expect, by the grace of God, to 
grow, not by management, and manceuvering; not by any ex- 
traordinary wisdom of worldly policy; not by compromising any 

veL. x.—10 
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principle; not by concealing any doctrine or practice which is 
characteristic of us; but by the power of the Gospel faithfully 
preached; by maintaining sound doctrine in formularies, but 
also on living lips; by upholding the whole truth, whether it be 
popular or unpopular; by simplicity and godly sincerity always, 
and bya child-like trust in our ever present Lord and Saviour. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE GORILLA BOOK. 


Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts 
of the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the Chase of 
the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and 
other Animals, By Paun B. Du CHartiv, Cor. Mem. of the 
American Ethnological Society, &c., &. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. New York: Harpers. For sale in Phiiadelphia by Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1861. pp. 531. 


THE Gorilla Book and the “Essays and Reviews’’ have 
made more impression than any other books this season in 
England. There has been scientific controversy about it, in 
which Mr. Du Chaillu seems to have maintained his ground. But 
especially has muscular England, which delights in hunting 
and in pluck, taken most cordially to this book. Every news- 
paper, magazine, review, is occupied with it. 

The author appears to be a French American. He has 
added several new species of animals and birds to natural 
history. He spent eight years in travelling in the Equatorial 
Region of Africa. We are glad to find that he appreciated 
the labors of our missionaries, and that he was the personal 
friend of Messrs. Wilson, Walker, Pierce, and Best. He 
thinks the principal hope of their success lies in training the 
children, who are docile, and learn well. 

Mr. Du Chaillu is a most amusing writer. He describes 
every thing with inimitable spirit. His good humor and 
courage are indomitable. The book is very pleasant reading, 
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and he avoids monotony with great skill. No one, after read- 
ing the volume, will wonder at its popularity. 

An example of indirect good, wrought by a missionary, is 
thus given: 


One of the chief men of Glass Town, a man whom I knew and 
loved, was a remarkable exception to the general dishonesty of the 
coast Mpongwe. This man was respected and trusted by all the 
traders of the various nations who came to the Gaboon, and enjoyed 
as well the esteem of his countrymen and of the whites. Though not 
a professing Christian, his long intercourse with the missionaries had 
opened his eyes to the deceits and cruelties of fetichism. He adhered 
to polygamy, probably because he saw no way to rid himself of his 
numerous family. But he was really, in manners and conduct, a 
black gentleman; genial, affable, polite, kind, and benevolent. No 
stranger or poor person ever passed his bamboo house without help 
from him. No one asked in vain for a share of his means or his in- 
fluence. As a trader, every white man liked him; and he was never 
known to “make palaver,” as is too much the custom among his 
fellows. He died when I was in the Commi country; and, as an 
extraordinary proof of his benevolence and enlightenment, with his 
last words he forbade strictly that any of his slaves should be killed 
over his grave: unlike one of his fellow-chiefs, Toko, who, dying but 
a little while before, had a great number of poor wretches tortured 
and killed at his funeral. 

Poor Will Glass! He lies in the mission burying-ground, near the 
men whom he loved in life, and who had before him fallen victims to 
their zeal for Christ, and their love for their fellow-men. 

I sat one day in Will Glass’s house, when he began to speak of his 
friends, missionaries who had returned home, and whose absence he 
grieved over. Especially he seemed to feel the loss of the Rev. J. 
Leighton Wilson, our common friend, and now the Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Wilson’s memory is 
still celebrated among the people of the Gaboon; and Will Glass told 
me how the natives in crowds escorted Mr. and Mrs. Wilson to the 
boat when they were about to leave the coast. “Little did I think 
we should never see him again,” said he; then, after a pause, “I 
shall never see him again.” 

And looking up, I saw two great tears rolling down the wrinkled 
cheeks of this old black man, who had probably known no tears for 
many years before. Such is the affection which that missionary and 
others inspired in the breasts of natives who are not even their con- 
verts. 


The killing of a Gorilla is thus described: 


Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in a silence which made 
a heavy breath seem loud and distinct, the woods were at once filled 
with the tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. 

Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and presently 
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before us stood an immense male gorilla. He had gone through the 
jungle on his all-fours; but when he saw our party he erected himself 
and looked us boldly in the face. He stood about a dozen yards from 
us, and was a sight [ think never to forget. Nearly six feet high, (he 
proved four inches shorter,) with immense body, huge chest, and great 
muscular arms, with fiercely-glaring large deep gray eyes, and a hell- 
ish expression of face, which seemed to me like some nightmare 
vision: thus stood before us the king of the African forests. 

He was not afraid of us, He stood there, and beat his breast with 
his huge fists till it resounded like an immense base drum, which 
is their mode of offering defiance; meantime giving vent to roar after 
roar. 

The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and awful noise heard 
in these African woods. It begins with a sharp bark, like an angry 
dog, then glides into a deep base voll, which literally and closely 
resembles the roll of distant thunder along the sky, for which I have 
sometimes been tempted to take it where I did not see the animal. 
So deep is it that it seems to proceed less from the mouth and throat 
than from the deep chest and vast paunch. 

His eyes began to flash fiercer’ fire as we stood motionless on the 
defensive, and the crest of short hair which stands on his fore-head 
began to twitch rapidly up and down, while his powerful fangs were 
shown as he again sent forth a thunderous roar. And now truly he 
reminded me of some hellish dream creature—a being of that hideous 
order, half man half beast, which we find pictured by the old artists 
in some representations of the infernal regions. He advanced a few 
steps—then stopped to utter that hideous roar again—-advanced again, 
and finally stopped when ata distance of about six yards from us. 
And here, as he began another of his roars and beating his breast in 
rage, we fired and killed him. 

With a groan which had something terribly human in it, and yet 
was full of brutishness, it fell forward on its face. The body shook 
convulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved about in a struggling 
way, and then all was quiet—death had done its work, and I had 
leisure to examine the huge body. It proved to be five feet eight 
inches high, and the muscular development of the arms and breast 
showed what immense strength it had possessed. 


That cannibalism is still practised in its most horrible form 
the following assures us: 


This is a form of cannibalism—eating those who have died of sick- 
ness—of which I had never heard in any people, so that I determined 
to inquire if it were indeed a general custom, or merely an excep- 
tional freak. They spoke without embarrassment about the whole 
matter, and I was informed that they constantly buy the dead of the 
Osbeba tribe, who, in return, buy theirs. They also buy the dead of 
other families in their own tribes, and, besides this, get the bodies of 
a great many slaves from the Mbichos and Mbondemos, for which 
they readily give ivory, at the rate of a small tusk for a body. 
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Until to-day I never could believe two stories—both well authen- 
ticated, but seeming quite impossible to any one unacquainted with 
this people—which are told of them on the Gaboon. A party of Fans 
who came down to the sea-shore once to see the sea, actually stole a 
freshly-buried body from the cemetery, and cooked it and ate it among 
them; and another party took another body, conveyed it into the 
woods, cut it up, and smoked the flesh, which they carried away with 
them. The circumstances made a great fuss among the Mpongwe, 
and even the missionaries heard of it, but I never credited’ the stories 
till now, though the facts were well authenticated.* In fact, the 
Fans seem regular ghouls, only they practise their horrid custom 
unblushingly and in open day, and have no shame about it. I have 
seen here knives covered with human skin, which their owners valued 
very highly. 


The slave-business is thus described: 


I was now led around. The large house I have mentioned was 
surrounded by a separate strong fence, and in the spacious yard which 
was thus cut off were the male slaves, fastened six together by a little 
stout chain, which passed through a collar*secured about the neck of 
each. This mode of fastening experience has proved to be the most 
secure, It is rare that six men are unanimous in any move for their 
own good, and it is found that no attempts to liberate themselves, 
when thus fastened, succeed. They reposed under sheds or shelters 
built about the yard, and here and there were buckets of water, from 
which they could drink when they felt inclined. 

Beyond this yard was another for the women and children, who 
were not manacled, but allowed to rove at pleasure thrpugh their 
yard, which was also protected by a fence. The men were almost 
naked. The women wore invariably a cloth about their middle. 

Back of the great houses was the hospital for sick slaves. It was 
not ill-arranged, the rooms being large and well ventilated, and the 
beds—structures of bamboo covered with a mat—were arranged about 
the walls. 

Outside of all the minor yards, under some trees, were the huge 
caldrons in which the beans and rice, which serve as slave food, were 
cooked. Hach yard had several Portuguese overseers, who kept watch 
and order, and superintended the cleaning out of the yards, which is 
performed daily by the slaves themselves. From time to time, too, 
these overseers take the slaves down to the sea-shore and make them 
bathe. 

I remarked that many of the slaves were quite merry, and seemed 








* «¢ These stories seem so incredible, and even the fact that these people ac- 
tually buy and eat the corpses of their neighbors—resting as it dues upon my 
statement alone—has excited so much evident disbelief among friends in this 
country, to whom I have mentioned this custom, that I am very glad to be 
able to avail myself of the concurrent testimony of a friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Walker, of the Gaboon Mission, who authorizes me to say that he vouches for 
the entire truth of the two stories above related.” 
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perfectly content with their fate. Others were sad, and seemed filled 
with dread of their future; for, to lend an added horror to the position 
of these poor creatures, they firmly believe that we whites buy them 
to eat them. They cannot conceive of any other use to be made of 
them; and wherever the slave-trade is known in the interior, it is 
believed that the white men beyond sea are great cannibals, who have 
to import blacks for the market. Thus a chief in the interior country, 
baving a great respect for me, of whom he had often heard, when I 
made him imy first visit, immediately ordered a slave to be killed for 
my dinner, and it was only with great difficulty I was able to con- 
vince him that I did not, in my own country, live on human flesh. 


We should like to give a leopard-hunt, but have not room. 
Here is a short account of a fight: 


It was my good fortune to be witness once to a combat between two 
hippopotami. It occurred in broad daylight. I was concealed on the 
banks of the stream, and had been for some time watching the sports 
of a herd, when suddenly two huge beasts rose to the surface of the 
water and rushed together. Their vast and hideous mouths were 
opened to their widest possibility; their eyes were flaming with rage, 
and every power was put forth by each to annihilate the other. They 
seized each other with their jaws; they stabbed and punched with 
their strong tusks; they advanced and retreated; were now at the 
top of the water, and again sunk down to the bottom. The blood 
discolored the river, and their groans of rage were hideous to listen 
to. They showed little powers of strategy, but rather a piggish ob- 
stinacy in maintaining their ground, and a frightful savageness of 
demeanor.* The combat lasted an hour. It was evident that their 
tusks could not give very dangerous wounds to such thickly protected 
bodies as theirs. At last one turned about and made off, leaving the 
other victorious and master. of the field. 


We should like to copy the accounts of the two new species 
of Ape, the Wshiego Bouwvé and the Kooloo Kamba, but for 
them we must refer to the work. Mr. Du Chaillu believes in 
snake-charming: 


The smaller snakes feed on birds and squirrels and rats, which I 
am convinced, from frequent observation, they are able to charm with 
their look. This power of charming I had always doubted, but was 
convinced by one day watching a venomous black snake, over four 
feet long, subduing and catching a squirrel which sat on the lower 
branch of a tree. It was back of Obindji’s town. I had gone out to 
shoot birds, and my attention was attracted by the very peculiar and 
continued chattering of a squirrel, When I saw it I did not know 
what to make of its movements. It seemed as though tied to its 
branch and very anxious to get away. Its head was thrust forward, 
its eyes fixed and glaring; but its body trembled, and was jerked 
about from side to side. All the time it was screaming and chatter- 
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ing in a really pitiable manner. Following the direction of its glance 
I saw the cause of its alarm. The black snake was slowly creeping 
out on the limb, and as steadily kept his eyes on his victim. The 
whole curious process went on under my inspection for at least ten or 
twelve minutes, during all which time the snake seemed to fix the 
gaze of the squirrel upon itself. The squirrel came nearer and nearer, 
until it reached the mouth of the snake, which made a spring, grasped 
its prey in its mouth, and quickly coiled its folds about it. 

I have seen many such cases of charming, both of birds and squir- 
rels ; and sometimes firing my gun dissolved the charm, by diverting 
momentarily the gaze of the snake, 


We need hardly urge our readers to get this book. It bears 
very good evidence through all its pages, of our want of 
philanthropy and of religion in so long neglecting these poor 
Africans, for Mr. Du Chaillu does not conceal their degrada- 
tion, cruelty, and impurity. The duty of raising up a body of 
colored missionaries for Africa has been strangely neglected. 

The Harpers have brought out this edition admirably. Some 
of the engravings are singularly life-like. 


LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


For the last few months, the issues of theological works have 
been comparatively few and unimportant. The Reformation fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible topic for those whose theological tastes 
take a historical turn. We notice two extensive works in process 
of publication bearing upon thisevent. ‘‘ The Lives and Selected 
Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church,” 
is the product of a numerous company of able collaborators, in- 
cluding Hagenbach, Stiihelin, and others, and published by sub- 
scription, by Friderichs, at Elberfeld. It has reached the first half 
of the Fourth Part, which contains the Life and Select Writings 
of John Calvin, by E. Stiihelin. It is an octavo of 544 pages, and 
sold for two rix dollars—the subscription price being considerably 
below this. 

A work in Latin, called “Aurora,” is made up of selections from 
the writings of those “qui ante Lutheram ecclesie studuerunt re- 
stituende.” It is published in Dresden. The separate issues are 
small, the 7th and last containing but 74 octavo pages. The con- 
tents are three selections from the writings of Ratherius, Bishop of 
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Verona, about A. D. 938, whom Neander describes as “ manfully 
earnest in contending with the fleshly Christianity of the times and 
the immorality which served as its prop.” The selected works are: 
Itinerarium, Apologeticus liber, Sermo II. de Quadrigesima. 

Anselm of Canterbury’s two books, entitled Cur Deus Homo ?— 
Why a God-man ?—have been translated from the original Latin into 
German, and published at Quedlinberg, in a 12mo. of 168 pages. 

In the department of biblical interpretation, Wieseler has issued 
the first half of an investigation into the question of the authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the circle of readers to whom 
it was addressed. The preface is a defence of the scientific method 
of exegesis as applied to the Scriptures. It is a small work, (91 
octavo pages,) and published at Kiel. 

Bunsen’s great Bibelwerk has reached the Prophets. This is 
the first division of the work, which contains a translation and com- 
mentary. It is issued by Brockhaus, of Leipzig. This part con- 
tains 360 octavo pages, and the subscription price is one thaler, 
four new groschen. In connection with the Commentary, an Atlas 
has been issued, containing ten maps, by H. Lange. They are in 
octavo, with three pages as text; price one thaler. 

J. P. Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk, designed to 
aid pastors and preachers by presenting the sense of Scripture in a 
salient suggestive form, has reached the 11th part of the New Tes- 
tament portion, which contains in 169 8vo. pages, the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Epistle to Philemon. Itis said to be very popular 
with pastors, and, we believe, quite reliable for orthodoxy and evan- 
gelical spirit. 

Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Psalms, is completed by the issue 
of the second part, including the Psalms 90-150. 8vo., 530 pages. 
Price 2 thalers, 26 new groschen. 

In theology proper, we notice the continuation of a work by 
F. H. R. Frank on the Theology of the Formulas of Agreement; 
Die Theologie der Concorden-formel, historisch-dogmatisch ent- 
wickelt und beleuchtet. This second part of the work is occupied 
with the articles on the Righteousness of Faith, Law and Gospel, 
and the True Use of the Law. Erlangen. 8vo., 405 pages. 

In missions, H. Lemcke gives a contribution to the history of 
the Catholic Mission in North America, in the Life and Labors of 
Prince Demetrius Augustin Gallitzin. Miinster. 16mo., 384 pages. 
1 thaler. 

The Brothers in Unity have published at Herrnhut, an Atlas of 
their missionary stations, containing 15 maps, in folio. Without 
text, one thaler. 

F. Michelis on the Philosophy of Plato in its inner relation to 
the truth of Revelation, may properly be classed under the head of 
Theology. The second division of the work, in 363 octavo pages, 
contains what the author terms the Transition Dialogues, the Con- 
structive Dialogues, and the Treatises embracing the Result. 

Miscellaneous.—A Universal Encyclopedia of Sciences and Arts 
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is now going through the press of Brockhaus, at Leipsic, which is 
in gigantic proportions, as 71 parts in quarto have been published, 
and it has only reached the letter G. Price from 3 to 5 thalers 
the part, according to the binding. 

The Women of History, by F. V. Andlaw. 2 vols.,8vo. May- 
ence. 

Heeren and Ukert’s History of the European States has reached 
the 33d Division of the lst Part, which is the third volume of the 
History of Spain. 

J. G. Kohl, at Weimar, has re-produced the two most ancient maps 
of America, originally issued by order of Charles V., in 1527 and 
1529. They are in possession of the Grand Duke. The maps, as 
re-produced, are chromoliths in folio, with 185 pages of text, at a 
cost of 10th, 20 ngr. 

F. von Raumer upon the historic development of the ideas of 
State, Right, Polities. Third enlarged and improved edition. 
Leipsic. 8vo., 318 pages. 

The Antiquities of our Heathen Past. Collected from originals 
to be found in public and private hands, and published by the Ro- 
man-Germanic Museum at Mayence. ‘th vol., in quarto, with 8 
plates and 8 pages of text, 24 ngr. 

Hopf K., Historico-genealogical Atlas from the birth of Christ 
to our own time. Part First, Germany. 2d vol. lst number. 8vo. 
46 pages, with 9 wood-engraved tables. Published by Perthes, 
Gotha. 

A Key to Shakspeare’s Sonnets. By D. Barnstorff. Bremen. 
8vo. 179 pages. 

The Fourth and concluding volume of extracts, translated from 
Grote’s History of Greece, contains Greek Mythology and Anti- 
quities, the Chapter on Homer, and Selections on Chronology, Li- 
terature, Art, Music, &c. Leipsic. 8vo. 550 pages. Price 3 
thalers. 

FRANCE. 


The following French works have recently appeared :— 

J. Crétineau Joly. The Roman Church, “en face de la Révolu- 
tion.” Composed from documents not hitherto edited, and orna- 
mented with portraits of their Holinesses the Popes Pius VII. and 
Pius IX. 3d Edition. 2 vols. 

H. Disdier. The Source of the Religious Sentiment; Geneva. 

Charles Richard. Revolutions inevitable on the Globe and in 
Humanity. 

Eugéne Flotard. Studies on Theocracy, or the Confusion of the 
Spiritual and the Temporal in Antiquity and in Modern Times. 

Louis Blanc. History of the French Revolution. Vol. XI. 

Christian Bulgaria: an Historical Study. 

, Chargueraud. The Separation of Church and State in the Legisla- 
tion of the year III. With an Introduction by M. Emile de Girardin. 

F. J. Fétis. General Bibliography of Music and Musicians. 2d 
Edition, much enlarged. 
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Count A. Gasparin. The Uprising of a Great People: The United 
States in 1861. (Translation in this country by Miss Booth.) 

Auguste Jal. Czosar’s Fleet: Etudes sur Marine Antique. 

Michel de Kontorga. Historical issay on the Bankers of Athens, 

Same. ‘Treatise on the Persian Party in Ancient Greece. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of King Jerome and Queen Cathe- 
rine: To be completed in six vols. 

L. de Viel-Castel. History of the Revolution. Vols. 3 and 4. 

La Bruyére. New Edition. With Notes by Adrien Destailleux. 
2 vols. 

Count Marcellus. Ancient and Modern Greeks. 

Miss Muloch. — Vie pour vie; traduit de |’ Anglais. 

Pasquin and Marforio. Satirical History of the Popes. Translated 
for the first time by Mary Lafon. 

A. Sayous. History of French Literature in different countries of 
Europe, from the death of Louis XIV. to the French Revolution. 2 
vols. : 

Three Works on Rifled Cannon. By Fourcault, Count Saint 
Robert, and a Translation from Thomas Lynall. 

Albert Durer: his Life and Works. By Emile Galishon. 4to., 
with engravings. 

C. L. A. Letellier. The Immediate Establishment of an Universal 
Language. 

The 19th volume of M. Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Em- 
pire is announced. 

France, under Philip the Fair. By Edgar Bontarie. 

History of the Worship of the Virgin Mary in France, from the 
Origin of Christianity to our times. Will form six vols. 

Father Réné Rapin. History of Jansenism, from its Origin to 
1644. Reviewed by Abbé Domenech. 

Xavier Eyma. The American Republic; its Institutions and its 
Men. 2 vols. Brussels. 

Laurent. Why France has remained Catholic. 

Dr. A. Marroin. Medical History of the French Fleet in the 
Black Sea during the Crimean War. 

J. Tissot. Life in Man: the existence, privations, virtue, present 
condition, power, origin, and future destiny of the Principle of Life. 

Bonneau du Martray. New Method of War, based particularly on 
the improvements of the Musket, and their necessary consequences. 

The Mahabharata. Translated, for the first time, from the Sanscrit 
into French. By Ph. Ed. Foucaud. 

Hipp. Fauche. Une Tetrade, ou Drame, hymne, roman et pieme. 
Translated, for the first time, from Sanscrit into French. 

V. Brun. The Port of Toulon; its Armaments and its Adminis- 
tration, from its origin. 2 vols. 

Anquetil. Notice on the Past, Present, and Future of “Ces 
pistolets tournants et roulants dits Revolvers.” 


ENGLAND. 
Andrew’s Illustrations of the West Indies. 2 vols., folio. 
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Angels, Cherubim, and Gods: An Inquiry into the meaning of 
these and kindred expressions used in Scripture. 8vo. 

James Birchall. England under the Tudors and Stuarts. pp. 750. 

The 2d volume of Buckle’s History of Civilization. pp. 610. 

John 8S. Bunn. A History of Henley-on-Thames, in the County 
of Oxford. 

Calvin’s Catechism. By Henry Cole. Part I. 8vo. 

“a Caswell. The American Church and the American Union. 

p. 320. 
, Rev. William Ralph Churton. The Influence of the Septuagint 
Version upon the Progress of Christianity. pp. 140. 

Herodotus: chiefly after the text of Gaisford, with Preliminary 
Observations and Appendices, and English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By Rev. T. Humphrey Lindsay Leary. 4 vols. 

Lord Kinloch. Circle of Christian Doctrine: a Hand-Book of 
Faith, framed out of a Layman’s Experience. 

Murdock’s Mosheim Revised, and Supplemental Notes added. By 
James S. Reid. 

History of Protestant Non-Conformity in Wales, from its Rise to 
the Present Time. By Thomas Rees. pp. 512. 

Historical Memoir of the Queen of Denmark, sister to King George 
the Third; with Memoir and a selection from the Correspondence of 
Sir Robert Murray Keith. By Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 2 vols. 

A Work on the Syrian Massacres. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
Two Years in Syria. Mr. Farley has been long a resident at Con- 
stantinople. 

An important Series of Theological Essays in 1 vol. They are by 
Rev. E. Rawlinson, Professors Ellicott and Mansel, the Bishop of 
Oxford, &. Published by Murray. 

Part II. of the Reign of Henry IV. of France and Navarre. By 
Miss Freer. 2 vols. 

Malta under the Phoenicians, Knights, and English. Illustrated by 
William Tallock. 

Mr. Murray is about to publish his Biographia Britannica. It is, 
indeed, to be a complete Biographical Dictionary of Great Britain. 

Ten Weeks in Japan. By George Smith, D. D., Bishop of Victoria. 

Considerations on Representative Government. By John Stuart 
Mill. 

A new Edition of Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the Creator, with a 
Memoir. By Agassiz. 

A 5th Edition of Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Egyptians. 
Edited by his Nephew Edward Stanley Poole. 

Matthew Arnold: The Popular Education of France, with Notices 
of that of Holland and Switzerland. pp. 350. 

The Life, Times, and Correspondence of Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By William John Fitzpatrick. 2 
vols. pp. 1080. 

The Gorilla Book. Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa, with accounts of the Manners and Customs of the People, 
and of the Chase of the Gorilla, Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hip- 
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popotamus, and other animals. Map and Illustrations. By Paul B. 
De Chaillu. pp. 490. This book and the “Essays and Reviews” 
seem to be leading topics in England. Many books and pamphlets 
are published in reply to the latter. 

James Haig. Philosophy; or the Science of Truth: A Treatise 
on First Principles, Mental, Physical, and Verbal. pp. 320. 

Rev. W. J. Handcock : an Exposition of the First Epistle of St. 
John. pp. 190. 

The Epics of Hesiod: with an English Commentary. By F. A. 
Paley. pp. 330. 

The 8th volume of J. A. James. Edited by his Son. Also, his 
Life and Letters. Edited by R. W. Dale. 

— Kelly. The Divine Covenants; their Nature and Design. 

. 350. 

Per. W. Lister. Physico-prophetical Essays on the Locality of 
the Eternal Inheritance; Resurrection Body, &. pp. 470. 

Lowe and Howard. A Description of the most beautiful Leaved 
Plants in cultivation. 

John B. Money. Jara; or How to Manage a Colony. 2 vols. 

. 600. ‘ 
er ee in English Verse. Fingal, by Rev. Mr. Hall; Cathon, &c., 
by Mr. Wodrow; Cairbar, &c., by Captain Burke. pp. 460. 

One Hundred Sermons, selected from the published Works of fifty 
eminent American Preachers. By an English Clergyman. pp. 580. 

Beresford Hope. The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

John Hollingshead. Ragged London in 1861. 

M. De Montalembert’s Work: The Monks of the West, is trans- 
lated in 2 vols. 

The Introduction of Christianity into Britain. By the Rev. Bour- 
chier Wrey Savile. 

The 3d volume of the Posthumous Works of Dr. Wardlaw. Com- 
prising Lectures on the Book of Proverbs. 

The 3d edition of Dr. Vaughan’s Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 

The 10th edition of Trench’s Study of Words. 

Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. A Voyage of Circumnaviga- 
tion in the imperial Russian corvette “Rynda,” in 1858-9-60. By 
Henry Arthur Tilley. 

The Court and Society, from Elizabeth to Anne. Illustrated from 
the Papers at Kimbolton. Edited by the Duke of Manchester. 

The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R. A. From original Letters and 
Papers in the possession of his Executors, Friends, and Fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. 

The 2d volume of Napier’s Memorials of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee. It will contain a large number of Letters and Papers now 
for the first time made public, illustrative of the state of Scotland 
during 1643-89. It is certainly right to give even the devil his due. 

Mr. Hughes, the author of School Days at Rugby, is publishing 
Tracts for Priests and People. No.1. Religio Laici. It is one of 
a hundred tractates on the Essays and Reviews, which have reached 
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the 9th edition. Mr. Hughes has, however, it appears, a theory of 
his own. 

Rev. Henry Calderwood. Philosophy of the Infinite; Answer to 
Hamilton and Mansel. 2d edition, enlarged. pp. 440. 

The following must be something sui generis. Rationalism, the 
last Scourge of the Church, “illustrated principally from the writings 
of Rev. John Keith, Morisonian; Orson Pratt, Chief Mormon; Wil- 
liam Maude, Writer in the ‘Gospel Magazine;’ and the Heathen 
Philosopher, Plato.” pp. 490. 

Rev. A. B. Davidson. Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation, Prose 
and Poetical. pp. 140. 

John Dalton. Illustrations, Historical and Genealogical, of King 
James’ Irish Army List, 1689. 2d edition, enlarged. 2 vols. 

Some Account of the Life and Opinions of Charles, Second Earl 
Grey. By Lieut. Col. Hon. C. Grey. pp. 470. 

Charles H. Pearson. The Early and Middle Ages of England. 

K. B. Ramsay. Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 2d 
series. pp. 260. 

Frederick Temple, (one of the Septem Contra Christum.) Ser- 
mons preached in Rugby School Chapel in 1858-59-€0. pp. 370. 

Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope, (Lord 
Mahon.) 2 vols. 

History of England and France, under the House of Lancaster, 
with an Introductory View of the Early Reformation under Wickliffe 
and his followers. By Lord Brougham. 

The 8d edition, enlarged, of Jelf’s Greek Grammar. 

Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. By the Rev. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D. 

A new and interesting Life of Caxton, from original investigations 
By William Blades. 

Miss Strickland. The Bachelor Kings of England. 

James Hannay’s Essays, reprinted from the Quarterly Review. 

The Armenian Origin of the Etruscans. By Robert Ellis. 

Slavery and Secession. By Thomas Ellison, F.S.8., author of a 
History of the Cotton Trade. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA. A Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Volume XII. 
Mozambique.—Parr. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. pp. 788. 

It has given us pleasure, for the most part, to commend the Cyclo- 
pedia. We are, however, obliged to join with all our contemporaries 
who edit religious journals in protesting against the article on Thomas 
Paine. We do not at all object that full justice is done to Paine’s 
abilities, or to the services rendered to this country in the Revolution. 
We are entirely willing, and more than willing, that all the good that 
can be said of him, should be freely uttered. But the public have 
great reason to complain of the manner in which the most detestable 
of all works, the vulgar and wicked Age of Reason, is mentioned. 
There is scarcely even the slightest objection made to it. The cha- 
racter of Paine, toward the close of his life especially, was notoriously 
bad. He had sunk into a most debased condition, and his infidelity 
had borne fruits in drunkenness and degradation. This is concealed, 
and Paine is almost held up to the admiration of mankind. We need 
hardly say that this is utterly unworthy of such a work as the Ame- 
rican Cyclopedia. The truth is, that the Christian public have been 
very kindly disposed towards this work. The early volumes contained 
some notions about religion that were not liked, but the criticism 
given was gentle; this matter was much improved, and, indeed, articles 
were introduced on religious subjects that were not only unobjectiona- 
ble, but which gave very great satisfaction to Christian people gene- 
rally. This one, however, is a flagrant violation of the confidence 
reposed in the editors by the public, and we trust that in the next 
edition it will be materially modified. 

Among the longer and more important articles of this volume, are 
Mozart, Music, Naples, Naturalization, Navy, Netherlands, New York, 
Newspapers, Nile, Norway, Ohio, Pacific Ocean, Painting, Papal 
States, Paper, Paris, Park, &c. The volume is rich in short biogra- 
phies, as usual. 
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II. DISCOURSES ON SACRAMENTAL OCCASIONS. By Ichabod S. Spencer, 
D. D. With an introduction by Gardiner Spring, D.D. New York: M.W. 
Dodd. 1861. pp. 468. 

It was the wish of Dr. Spencer to publish a volume of Sacramental 
Discourses. The selection and arrangement is by the Rev. R. Nest, 
the successor of Dr. Spencer in his pastoral charge. There are twenty- 
six sermons, beginning with Desire to eat the Passover, and ending 
with Our Saviour and Parting Address. 

We give an analysis of one of the discourses. The title is—The 
Sacrament a Feast of Alliance. The text, 1 Cor. xi. 26: “For as often,” 
&c. After an introduction, Dr. Spencer selects what he considers the 
first prominent idea of the text. The sacrament is presented as a feast. 

This idea: 

I. Must be explained. 

II. It must be limited. 

III. It must be justified. 

IV. It must be improved. 

I. The feast is one of reconciliation, of friendship, and of union. 

II. We must rejoice with trembling. We must consider what is 
required of the guests. That God sits at the table. 

III. It is a sacrificial feast; a covenanting feast. Eating and drink- 
ing was a part of all sacrificial feasts. Very great in its import. 

IV. We are to be humble, contrite, rejoicing, confiding, in alliance 
with God. 

The memory of Dr. Spencer seems to linger as one much devoted 
to the appropriate work of the ministry. We very cordially recom- 
mend this volume as containing fervent and spiritual views of the 
Communion. 

III. A PASTOR’S APPEALS. A Series of Sermons on Important Subjects 
connected with Christian Doctrine and Experience. By Jacob Helffenstein, 
D. D. Philadelphia: For sale at the Presbyterian Book Store, 1334 Chest- 
nut St. 1861. pp. 355. 

Dr. Helffenstein is widely known as a man devoted to revivals of 
religion, and to the salvation of the souls of men. This is, specifical- 
ly, perhaps, the form in which Christianity presents itself to him, and 
it is natural, therefore, that he should speak of his sermons as appeals. 
He is deeply sensible of these great ideas: that man is lost; that he 
must be aroused to a sense of his ruined condition; that fall salvation 
is provided for him; that he must be aroused to the reception of the 
offered mercy. All other things are comparatively uninteresting to 
him in the presence of these great facts, and he would arouse his mi- 
nisterial brethren, his people, aud the world, to feel with him in this 
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respect. Certainly it is very much thus that a Christian minister 
should feel, and his life-work is to awaken men from their sunken stu- 
pidity. It is this class of thoughts especially which color Dr. Helffen- 
stein’s sermons, and the impression, therefore, we need hardly say, of 
reading them cannot but be very salutary. 

To give the reader a better idea of Dr. Helffenstein’s manner, we 
make an analysis of the third sermon: 

Angelic Research. The text is 1 Pet. i. 12: “ Which things,” &e. 

After an appropriate introduction, the inquiry is made as to the 
object of the angelic research in redemption. The general answer is 
given that it involves the manifestation of the divine perfections, but 
particularly— 

1. God appears to the angels in redemption in an entirely new view. 
They had known him as Creator, preserver, governor, aud avenger, 
but now he appears as Saviour, manifesting forbearance, condescen- 
sion, self-denial. 

2. The attributes already known appear in a new light. Benevo- 
lence, holiness, justice, wisdom, puwer, so appear. 

8. The harmony of the divine perfections appears in redemption. 

The application. 

1. A new view of the happiness of beaven. 

2. The value of redemption as fixing the attention of angels. 

3. True piety is always connected with an interest in divine truth. 

4. Our globe is the seat of a remarkable interest. 

5. We have a deeper interest in redemption than angels possibly 
can have. 

We need not say how cordially we recommend these sermons to our 
readers. 

IV. THE ROCK. With an Introduction by Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D. 

Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 1861. pp. 364. 


THE TEACHER TEACHING. A Practical View of the Relations and Duties 

of the Sunday School Teacher. Same publishers. 1861. pp. 871. 

THE TEACHER TAUGHT. New edition. Same publishers. 

These three works are understood to be by the same author, one 
who has had very large experience in Sabbath-schools, and who has 
been much engaged in Bible-classes, especially those for young ladies. 
These books contain the result of his experience. 

The first discusses a variety of topics connected with the Evidences 
of Christianity, objections to divine truth, and points of casuistry that 
arise especially in the minds of the young. 

These bodks are all of a popular cast, and are calculated to be use- 
ful. Young ladies especially will find them salutary. 
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V. SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, be- 
fore the University. By Adam S. Farrar, M. A., F. G. S., F. R. A.S., Mi- 
chel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; late one of the Select Preachers to 
the University, and Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English & Co. 1861. Pp. 250. 

This is a very ambitious book, in fact, though the author chooses a 
modest form of expression as to its merits. It proposes, in regard to 
certain points in religion, to reconcile science and theology, especially 
by showing, in a scientific light, the rationale of certain orthodox re- 
ligious beliefs. The subjects of the sermons are: The gradual disco- 
very of the Divine attributes through Scripture and science; Divine 
Providence in general laws; Divine benevolence in the economy of 
pain; Jewish interpretation of prophecy; the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity; the Atonement; Laws in the life spiritual; the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; Providence in political revolutions. 

The preface prepares us for a rich treat. The author states his 
purpose thus: “ To bring some of the discoveries and methods of the 
physical and moral sciences to bear upon theoretic questions of theo- 
logy.” This from a ‘Select Preacher to the University of Oxford ;” 
a Fellow of Queen’s, and a Royal Preacher, whets our appetite. 

The first thing the reader finds out is that the sermons are very 
meagre. There are many references to books in the notes; everywhere 
an elaborate preparation ; everywhere the modest implication of large 
performance. The result is a kind of learned statement of matter 
mostly of the popular kind, a failure of any strong grappling with the 
thing in hand. Thus on Providence, one of the most difficult points 
in theology, the gist of the matter is altogether avoided—namely, the 
reconciliation of general laws with a particular Providence. 

The next thing the reader will find will be a want of depth in Mr. 
Farrar; a failure in power to handle such weighty themes; a nisus 
which does not reach performance. In Plato he states and re-states, 
the statement being probably nearer right than the re-statement—the 
latter bringing Plato out on this platform, that he regarded God “as 
an abstraction, synonymous with the idea of perfection.” This is at- 
tribute without substance, perfection without a being, and is attributed 
to the man whose philosophy is of all men’s the most spiritual. In 
the sermon called ‘‘ Laws in the Life Spiritual” —a great subject—we 
have the following curiously shallow view of Calvin: 

“There is another view, however, in its character the very opposite, 
yet which is almost equally erroneous. It is, that the religious life is 
a thing so mysterious, so regulated by processes incomprehensible to 
us, that it exists without our being conscious of it; that it is a thing 
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which we cannot express in words, cannot think of in thoughts; that it 
is known to God, unknown to man; not detectable in ourselves or in 
others. This view has been held, in whole or in part, by many persons 
of different schools. It is one of the greatest of the many defects in the 
theology created by the Genevese reformer, Calvin. His teaching has 
led his followers to insist that the divine life is something depending on 
God’s election, and not on man’s freedom; that its implantation in man 
is a mystery; that it still exists within a man, not only when he is not: 
conscious of it, but even,—(extravagant and inferior minds have im- 
plied this)—when he falls into actual sin. Nor is it merely among 
the Calvinistic Protestants that this doctrine appears. It arises also 
from the sacramental theory of the Church of Rome. Wherever a 
writer is found representing that a seed of grace has been implanted, 
opere operato, in the sacrament of baptism, which continues to exist 
in a man, unextinguished through years of actual sin, we have here, 
under another form, the same idea—viz.: that the life spiritual is 
something disconnected from fact, disconnected from consciousness, 
disobedient to the law that religion must exclude sin; we meet here 
again, under another form, the notion which we have just been com- 
bating in the theology of Calvin.” 

We do not object to Mr. Farrar that he disagrees with Plato and 
Calvin. We only say that a man who attempts to reconcile philoso- 
phy and theology ought not to be incapable of understanding the 
greatest philosopher and the greatest theologian that ever lived. 


VI. HISTORY OF GENGHIS KHAN. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. 

New York: Harpers. 1860. Pp. 335. 

This is the story of the renowned Genghis Khan, with a sketch of 
the Tartars, the rise of his great empire and his character. 1t is writ- 
ten with Mr. Abbott’s usual graphic skill, and is a very nice book to 
give boys to amuse their leisure. Mr. Abbott gives so clear an ac- 
count of any thing, that grown people are often found with his books 
in their hands. Gengbis Khan was one of the phenomena of mankind. 
He appeared like the recent comet, suddenly blazing in the sky, and 
passed away almost as suddenly, leaving but slight vestige of his power 
or character. These men are among the mysteries of the world. 


Vil. THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY. Containing 
the leading Facts and Principles of the Science, and a Discussion of the 
great Moral Questions growing out of Modern Geological Discoveries. By 
Wm. J. Barbee, A. M., M. D., Principal of the M. F. Institute, Senatoria, 
Mississippi. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1861. Pp. 411. 


This is a popular treatise on geology. The author believed that 
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there was wanting ‘a short treatise, containing a familiar exposition 
of the fundamental facts and principles of the science, together with a 
discussion of the moral questions involved in it.” 

Dr. Barbee takes unhesitatingly the side of the Bible in all these 
matters. He believes that there is no conflict between Scripture and 
geology, but, on the contrary, that they throw light, each on the other. 
The work is written in a very lively Western style. It is readable, 
and calculated to be very useful. 

The author takes the ground that the first verse of the Bible simply 
expresses the fact of creation, and that an immense interval of time 
may have intervened between the event mentioned in the first and se- 
cond terses—the theory of Chalmers and Buckland. Of course, he 
rejects the demiurgic days. He adopts the theory that the Deluge 
was only partial, the object only being to drown the wicked men then 
existent. He does not explain why, on this hypothesis, it was neces- 
sary to preserve the animals of the partial region. While we are very 
glad to see the author’s reverence for Scripture, we regret the fling in 
the following sentence: ‘‘We suppose a man might examine all the 
documents controversial pertaining to Church authority, or man’s na- 
tural or acquired ability, on sublapsarianism and supralapsarianism, 
together with many other isms, and never for a moment think of the 
goodness of Him whose tender mercies are over all His works.” The 
worst tendency about natural science is its conceit and narrowness. 
Now, here is a gentleman, who knows almost nothing of theology, tie 
queen of the sciences, declaiming, in this silly style, about what is as 
superior to geology, as one thing can well be to another, and never 
fancying that he is only exposing himself. Let each man keep to his 
own line. This is a good popular treatise on geology, but we should 
not vote for making its author professor of theology in any seminary. 
VIII. A MISSIONARY AMONG CANNIBALS, or the Life of John Hunt, who 

was eminently successful in converting the people of Fiji from Cannibalism 

to Christianity. By George Stringer Rowe. New York: Carlton & Porter. 

Pp. 286. 

We admire greatly the activity of our Methodist friends in erecting 
memorials to the excellent of their denomination. It is worthy of all 
praise. It is a testimony to the grace of God as it works nobly among 
fallen men. 

But we wish that they would not put such injurious trash as the 
following into so conspicuous a place as the preface to a good book:— 
“Tt brings out, in strong relief, the spiritual life of a very holy man, 
whose soul grew into the maturity of the grace of entire sanctification.” 
Now, honest John Hunt himself said, as he lay dying, turning to a 
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brother missionary: “Let me go, a heap of inconsistencies, back. 
slidings, and unfaithfulness. Let me go, as I trust I shall, through 
Divine mercy alone, for I have nothing at all in myself, to heaven. 
There is nothing in me as an example to recommend, which is not 
much better furnished in the lives of many which have been written.” 
Well done, John Hunt! We believe, for that very word, that he is 
now high in heaven. The Methodist Church is becoming too intelli- 
gent to hold this miserable dogma of sinless perfection on earth. It 
isa mere sophism. The high claims of the law of God are lowered 
to the wretched standard of a poor sinner’s deeds. Let it be ad- 
mitted that there is no limit to the nearness of approach to per- 
fect holiness, but that it is ever reached here, is a sentiment ttterly 
revolting in its contradiction of facts, and its lowering of rational en- 
deavour. 

We are always struck, in reading the accounts of early Methodism, 
with the wonderful manifestation of the presence of the Spirit of God, 
apparently because men believed simply that he would come in answer 
to their fervent cries to him. Thus, when John Hunt was converted, 
there was a deep cry, ‘“‘Send us more power!” We seem not to re- 
ceive now, because we do not pray earnestly, believing. Think of our 
1,500 ministers, last year, reporting only 4,800 additions to the Church 
on examination—not four souls to a minister, in a year! Even if we 
place one-third of our ministers as engaged in pursuits other than pas- 
toral charges, or as ill or superannuated, making one thousand effec- 
tive pastors and evargelists, there are not five souls toa minister. We 
are ashamed and sorrowful in thinking of it. 

We are struck with another thought, as we compare our system 
with that of Methodism. While the latter relies too exclusively on 
practice, we rely too much on theory. The tendencies of systems are 
pressed too hard. In selecting ministers, we put the stress on these 
two things—piety and culture. But the Methodist system takes the 
man who has shown by experience that he can exhort, and, after try- 
ing him as an exhorter and local preacher, finally brings him out as 
a regular minister. Some of our licentiates have scarcely ever ad- 
dressed an audience, except at college and in the seminary. Now ca- 
pacity, as an orator, ought to be considered indispensable as a qualifi- 
cation for a minister, and we should have some method of testing it. 
How many sad, unsuccessful men would be saved from a life-sorrow, 
and how much more efficient would the Church be! 

This is an attractive picture: “He was a man; a man among the 
crowds of the human race that call themselves men, and are not. He 
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looked at a subject in a clear, common-sense fashion, and talked ac- 
cordingly. No tinsel, flippery or show had any charms for him. His 
heart readily softened into pity, and was made glad by beauty every- 
where.” 

Mr. Hunt’s ministry was spent in the Fiji Islands, where, after ex- 
hibiting much manly vigour, and, among other useful labors, trans- 
lating the New Testament, and witnessing much success in his efforts, 
he died, in 1848, at the early age of thirty-six. He well deserves a 
memorial; for though his great life-thought of entire sanctification 
on earth was an error, yet the motive of it, a deep desire for more 
holiness in himself and others, was beyond all praise. 


IX. THE FIFTH READER OF THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY SERIES. By 

Marcius Willson. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 588. 

We have already commended the plan of these Readers. There 
seems to be a happy combination of two ideas. The selections are 
made in reference to elegance of style, and the other qualities which 
are usually sought for in similar works. But, at the same time, Mr. 
Willson’s series teach a regular succession of scientific studies, inter- 
spersed with miscellaneous selections. The Fifth Reader contains ar- 
ticles upon herpetology, physiology, botany, ichthyology, civil archi- 
tecture, natural philosophy, physical geography, chemistry, geology, 
and ancient history. The choice, in general, seems to be judicious, 
the preference being given to American writers, where they could be 
found to answer the purpose. 


X. SERMONS FOR THE SICK ROOM AND FIRESIDE, or a Series of Dis- 
courses on the Divine Nature, Offices and Kingdom of Jesus. By Rev. J. N. 
Anderson. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. Pp. 464. 

There are thirty-seven sermons in this volume, which seem to keep 
very close to the Cross. We analyze No. [X.; “The Touching of Jesus’ 
Garment.” 

After an introduction, Dr. Anderson inquires: 

I. Who was the woman that touched our Saviour’s garment ? 

II. Her conduct. 

1. It was strange. 

2. The reasons against coming were many and weighty, yet 

3. She did come, for her need was great. 

III. The Saviour’s conduct. 

1. It was not curiosity that moved him, for he knew all concerning 
her already. 

2. He wished to teach an important lesson concerning faith. 

8. He intended to bring her to a public profession of him. There 
are reasons why he should be thus confessed: 
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a. It is acceptable to him. 

b. It is needful for others. 

c. It secures consolation. 

Application on the disease of sin. Invitation to sinners to touch 
the Saviour’s garment. 


XI. ILLUSTRATIONS OF DIVINE GOVERNMENT IN REMARKABLE 
PROVIDENCES. Collected and arranged by S. Higgins and W. H. Bris- 
bane. With an Introductory Essay on Providence. By Rev. Joseph Castle, 
D. D. Second edition. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. Pp. 425. 
These illustrations are divided into seven parts. 1. The Preserva- 

tion of Human Life. 2. Relief of the Suffering and Deliverance from 

Danger. 38. Punishment of Sin and Defeat of Wicked Plans. 4. 

The Conversion of Men. 5. In Relation to the Sabbath. 6. Faith 

in Divine Providence. 7. Miscellaneous illustrations. 

Many remarkable anecdotes are here told. There are two opposite 
extremes in this regard. One is the failure to recognise the Divine 
hand in the events of life, and the other is a superstitious regard to 
portents, &c., of which there is danger. Some of the anecdotes in 
this book we should place among the latter class, while others we 
should consider as marked instances of divine interference in the af- 
fairs of men. Discrimination in these cases is absolutely necessary, 
to guard faith and yet avoid enthusiasm. 


XII. THE LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. Samuel Luckey, D. D. With an In- 
troduction by Rev. Bishop James. New York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 284. 
This little work is intended as an explanation of the Lord’s Supper, 

and as a guide for communicants in understanding, and properly par- 
taking of it. Of course, it is to be understood as looking at the mat- 
ter from the Methodist position. Yet we see in it very much that we 
approve, and it ‘seems to take the true position between high church- 
ism, on this point, and too low views of the Sacrament. Dr. Luckey 
believes in a real, spiritual communion in the Lord’s Supper of the 
believer with the Redeemer. The book may be studied with much 
advantage. We do not notice any statement that it is proper for any 
but real Christians to come to the Lord’s table. It is surprising that 
this opinion ever has been held. 


XIII. THE RAINBOW SIDE: a sequel to “The Itinerant.” By Mrs. C. M. 
Edwards. With Illustrations. New York: Carlton & Porter. Philadel- 
phia—For sale by Perkinpine & Higgins. Pp. 296. 


This is a very excellent book. It presents the character of a lovely 
Methodist minister’s wife, and of a prudent and able minister. The 
narrative is simple, but it is well told, and in a very good spirit. It 
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will do any one good to read it. There is a touch of sadness towards 
the close, but the fate of Mrs. Willard is brighter than that of most 
ministers’ wives. Such books set people thinking, and make them 
more kindly and thoughtful towards their pastors. We are glad to 
see them. 


XIV. THE TRUTH UNMASKED AND ERROR EXPOSED in Theology and 
Metaphysics, Moral Government, and Moral Agency. By Elder H. W. 
Middleton, Panola, Mississippi. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Pp. 
314. 


This book is by a Baptist minister. Beginning with the opinion 
that the division into sects is wrong, and that, of course, there should 
be a visible unity among all Christians, he proceeds to discuss the 
ground of this division, and to ascertain the remedy. The ground, he 
thinks, is wrong opinion in theology and metaphysics; the remedy, 
Mr. Middleton’s views on these subjects. What he proposes to do, is 
as follows : 

‘1, Expose those common errors which laid the foundation for di- 
vision, and which disarmed the parties, so that neither could demolish 
the other’s theory; or, if he could, was unable, with his own circum- 
stances, to supply a substitute for it. 

“2. Bring those truths to light, the want of which drove them to 
take ground in forming their systems, which never can satisfy those 
whose training, &c., does not favor a falling in with one or the other.” 

Both Calvinists and Arminians, are represented as quite in the dark 
as to theology and metaphysics. Mr. Middleton’s capability for set- 
ting the Church right, may be judged of—ex pede Herculem—by his 
opinion that “a faculty of original nature was lost by the fall.’ Mr. 
Middleton is deeply in earnest, and sees some errors that have been 
pressed very hard in the West by ultra “Old School” men, “iron- 
side Baptists,’ and half-ignorant Methodists. He labors, somewhat 
in the spirit of the New England theology, without its learning and 
acuteness, to remove these difficulties, and supposes that he sees much 
farther in metaphysics and theology than he, in fact, does see. His 

‘object is good, his execution tumid and feeble. Discoveries in theology 
are the rarest of all possible discoveries; the smallest one would im- 
mortalize an Augustine or a Calvin. 


* 


XV. TRINITARIAN SERMONS, Preached to a Unitarian Congregation. 
With an Introduction on the Unitarian Failure. By Rev. William L. Gage. 
Boston: Jewett & Co. For sale in Philadelphia by W. S. & A. Martien. 
Pp. 153. ! 

Mr. Gage represents an interesting phase of mind. Our readers 
will understand it by some extracts from his Introduction: 
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Where you find churches having vitality, there is a reason for it 
beyond the urging and goading of ministers; where you find churches 
stagnant, torpid, dying, there is a cause for that. Religion was a 
vivifying, quickening influence after Jesus left the world, and there 
is no reason why it should not continue to be such to-day. And such 
it indeed is in our times: and a vital, working church manifests the 
power of the Gospel; and a paralyzed church is the indication that the 
dove has deserted it and left it to die. Looking around us, we find 
the evangelical churches not what they should be indeed: for how few 
are the real Christians! but we see them manifesting a degree of ac-, 
tivity, a spirit of union, an aggressive attitude against sin, a love for 
lost souls, which proclaims truth as their basis : we find the “liberal” 
churches showing laxity of life, sneering at rigid purity as if there 
were a danger of men’s being fastidiously righteous, and as organiza- 
tions, forceless, uninfluential, stationary, paying a little regard to the 
external comforts of the poor, but ridiculing the thought that what is 
first to be cared for is the naked and squalid souls of those who live 
in dark alleys and narrow streets. If we apply Christ’s maxim, By 
their fruits ye shall know them, what shall we say of the impotency 
and torpor of the Unitarian body and the energy and power of the 
Evangelical church? 

There is, too,—blind is he who does not see it,—a transfiguration 
of our fathers’ faith which makes it, if not higher and better, at least 
better adapted to us, and to our times. We coolly assume that we 
are nearly ready now to receive a finished instead of a proximate sys- 
tem of theology, and really forget that we, who think that we are per- 
fecting our fathers’ faith, are only new fashioning it by the light of our 
age,—our own fabric to be scouted by the sciolists of a later day. 
Still we think we are getting hold of the verities of our faith now and 
losing what was only the bondage to expression. I doubt not that 
this is so. A clearer idea is doubtless held of the nature of Faith 
than has been held before; the economico-practical relations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, have come in with Schleiermacher and Nean- 
der, and men war less about the eternal generation of the Son and 
procession of the Spirit. The modern statement of the doctrine of 
Atonement reaches minds of a philosophical cast, better perhaps than 
the ancient statement of the same verity; while on those incidental 
subjects, which men press into such unseemly prominence, such as a 
plenary Inspiration, the nature of Evil, the broadness of the atone- 
ment as reaching even to infants and to heathen of a certain out- 
reaching faith, the obligation of the Sabbath, there are doubtless to 
be found in our best theological books, views which go beyond those 
of our fathers. But let us not on such secondary ground as this, go 
to ridiculing the eternal verities of their faith, because we may change 
the position of a few of their out-posts. 

Some one may ask me, why did you renounce the Unitarian name? 
I would not dwell on this as a personal matter, for it is only the prin- 
ciple of the thing which is valuable. But I will say that in the place 
where the following sermons were preached, there was a well-founded 
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impression that Unitarianism was only Humanitarianism, and since 
none of those who made the charge ever darkened my church doors, I 
preferred not to bear any prejudged denominational name; to be heard 
in the light of my own convictions and not of the well-known senti- 
ments of the gentleman who built the church and paid every dollar 
of the minister’s salary. If there were no need that I should indivi- 
dually stand aloof from the fellowship and sympathy of the great evan- 
gelical, Protestant Church, the Trinitarian body, no reason that I 
should continue a Unitarian, I did not wish to stand where I might 
be welcome to a place indeed, but where there was no reason that I 
should stand. And seeing the Unitarian body, in its organized rela- 
tions, becoming feeble and inert, being a young man and desirous of 
hard work, I preferred to take such steps as would place me in such 
fellowship, that I might feel the influence of co-operation, and join 
with those who are trying with zeal to do good service in the cause of 
Christ. 

Truth compels me to say that so long as men are drawn together by 
taking a hostile position and have to live on the provisions of their 
own fort; ¢.e. cultivate their own literature and make their own pa- 
pers, and hear their own sermons, exclusively, they stand a chance of 
losing a great deal that is good, much of the fine fruit that grows all 
around them and which would be gladly given to them or exchanged 
for their own peculiar food. While talking of liberality, they are in 
danger of becoming narrow; while talking of an all-embracing love, 
they are in danger of becoming sectional; while refusing to eat of the 
food which nourishes others and drinking of the waters which refresh 
others, they are in danger of going hungry and thirsty. Aclass of 
men, as for example, the nobility of an European State, which mar- 
ries only within itself, soon becomes extinct, and so a body of Chris- 
tians, which lives within itself, which does not draw the fresh blood 
from other bodies, becomes feeble and inert. If such a body claim to 
be the bearers of a purified Christianity to the world, its mission will 
be spurned, its claims rejected. And such have been among the errors 
of Unitarians. 

The Unitarian movement was a protest against Tritheism; and in 
its deepest sense in this relation, it never went below the verbal ex- 
pression of the doctrine of the Trinity; the real doctrine of the Trinity, 
cloaked as it was by the word person, Channing certainly did not un- 
derstand. It was also a protest against a view of the Atonement, 
which represented God as turned away from the world, Jesus as loving 
the world, and by his death reconciling an offended God with his 
children; a protest also against the former method of interpreting 
Scripture; against certain material notions connected with death and 
punishment; against confounding belief with life. Of these we may 
say that the tritheism of the church, induced by the unfortunate 
word person, to designate the inherent relations of God to the world 
and his creatures, is slowly but surely giving place to the view of 
what Neander calls the economico-practical relations of the Trinity, 
and so the Trinity, formerly the name of a mystery, is becoming the 
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expression in one word of the whole work of redemption; the doctrine 
of the Atonement, now discarded in its relations to God’s mingled 
justice and mercy by Unitarians altogether, has a new statement which 
must commend itself to every man of humility, who receives God’s 
grace as a gift, and not as a hired man’s reward; the method of inter- 
pretation claimed by the earlier Unitarians is now largely conceded; 
the life is believed to be the test rather than an unfruitful assent to 
theological statement, while those minor points claimed by the first 
Unitarians of this country, are now granted in the standard works of 
orthodox men. All this is a good work; let the Unitarians take what 
of the credit they deserve. 

Of the failure of the Unitarian movement it is unnecessary to 
speak. It is patent, it is notorious, and no statement of mine regard- 
ing Unitarian deadness would give new light, nor much corroborate 
the correct impression which the Christian world entertains. Though 
the outside churches have but glimpses of their lifeless Sunday Schools, 
their churches, filled with half-day and fair-weather Christians, their 
total want of meetings for conference and prayer, the geaeral lack of 
spirituality of their members, yet they see rightly what they see, and 
divine'the source in but a partial conception of the truths of Chris- 
tianity. A distinguished man has said, “if Unitarians cannot be 
reasoned out of their position, it does not follow that they may not be 
frozen out;” it is a true remark, and it will call forth a corroboration 
from every ingenuous Unitarian. Their frankness in exhibiting their 
signs of decay is commendable, and their story is so full and complete 
that I will not incur the charge of an apostate’s harshness in dwelling 
on what is so well understood. 

The Unitarian faith is not weak by reason of its Arminianism, as 
the vigor and strength of the Methodist Church is enough to prove; 
its weak point is its Deistical tendency. This trying to get to God 
without a true manifestation of him in the flesh is Deism, and Deism 
never has been either powerful or popular. Christ, to the Unitarians, 
holds a singular and unfruitful relation, and until he takes his place 
as the mediator, God will not be brought into working relations with 
the heart. It is in their view of Christ that their radical weakness 
lies, and until they have surmounted that, the atonement will not 
have its power with them, and the Cross will be shorn of almost all its 
influence. 


Our readers will not understand that these extracts express our own 
opinions, but that we give them as showing the views of an interest- 
ing class of men. 

The orthodox conception of Unitarianism is sometimes as incorrect 
as is the Unitarian conception of orthodoxy. We do not forge: that 
the human heart is “ deceitful above all things and desperately wicked,” 
and that “the natural man knoweth not the things of the Spirit of 
God.” But it would contradict clear facts to deny that there often is 
in Unitarians a desire to know the truth, and a sincere belief that it 
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does not exist in any pure and high form in orthodoxy. There is an 
impression among them of a narrowness and grossness of conception 
as belonging to the literalness of Calvinism, which needs to be over- 
come, that they may learn the truth. We cannot but believe that 
friendly intercourse between cultivated Unitarians and liberal-minded 
orthodox people, would tend to the subduing of prejudice and the 
prevalence of the truth. Very much is done when one thinker has 
placed himself at the angle of vision of another thinker holding very 
diverse opinions. It is astonishing what revelations are thus some- 
times made. Such views, of course, are not without danger; but we 
must risk something to do good. 


XVI. ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. Abridged 
from the Octavo Edition of the ‘‘English Language in its Elements and 
Forms.” Designed for general use in common schools. By William C. 
Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: Harpers. 
Pp. 224. 

This work is intended to be philosophical at once and elementary. 
It presents grammatical principles clearly. We think that it would 
be a great improvement if simpler words were used. The use of long, 
learned words is a great fault in the scientific grammar of any lan- 
guage. ‘The first sentence is, perhaps, the worst in the book: “ Gram- 
matical etymology treats of the classification and inflection of words.” 
Certainly “grammar” ought first to be defined, and then “etymology,” 
before this dark sentence is launched upon a “common school.”’ Then 
it would be worth while to think an hour, if some simpler words than 
“classification” and “inflection” could be found. We are ylad to 
see that plainer words are used further on, in many cases, though not 
always. Common schools need much Saxon, and colleges, too, for the 
matter of that. 

XVII. ODD PEOPLE. Being a Popular Description of Singular Races of 
Men. By Capt. Mayne Reid. With illustrations. New York: Harpers. 
Pp. 448. 

The “Odd People” are the Bushmen; Amazonian Indians; the 
Water Dwellers of Maracaibo; the Esquimaux; the Mundrucus or 
Beheaders; the Centaurs of the “Gran Chaco;” the “ Fejees;” the 
Friendly Islanders; the Turcomans; the Ottomacs; the Camanches ; 
the Pampas Indians; the Root-Diggers; the Palm-Dwellers; the Lap- 
landers; the Andamaners; the Patagonians and Terra del Fuegians. 

There are two faults in this book. The captain is too credulous, 
and, we regret very much to say, he allows himself very unbecoming 
flings at missionaries. We do not fear any special injury from this 
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source to the missions. The time when malice could thus injure them 
is past, but we regret, especially in a book intended for the young, 
that any such stale slanders are repeated. The captain’s knowledge 
of comparative philology, is none of the most profound. These 
blemishes apart, the book may be approved as containing much curi- 
ous information. 


XVIII. ANALYSIS OF THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. New York: Chas. 
B. Norton. Pp. 144. f 
This analysis was prepared in connexion with the sale, by Mr. Nor- 

ton, of a large number of engravings from the Cartoons. As our read- 

er’s may wish to know where to obtain a popular description of these 
celebrated works of art, we notice it. The Cartoons, as is generally 
known, are at Hampton Court, the property of the English nation. 

They are as follows: 

I, Paul Preaching at Athens. 

II. The Charge to Peter. 

III. The Death of Ananias. . 

IV. Elymas the Sorcerer Struck with Blindness. 

V. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

VI. Paul and Barnabas Rejecting the Sacrifice at Lystra. 

VII. The Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 

A description of each Cartoon is given, sufficiently minute and eu- 
logistic. 

X1X. HISTORICAL PICTURES RETOUCHED. A volume of Miscellanies. 
In two Parts. Part I. Studies. Part II. Fancies. By Mrs. Dall, author 
of ‘*Woman’s Right to Labor.” Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. For sale in 
Philadelphia by Gaut & Volkmar. Pp. 403. 

Mrs. Dall is one of the strongest kind of advocates for woman’s 
rights, among which she includes the right of voting, serving in Con- 
gress, engaging in the professions, public lecturing, &c. This book 
consists mainly of sketches of women who have been distinguished in 
various ages of the world, such as Hypatia, the Countess Matilda, the 
friend of Gregory VII., Cassandra Fedele, the Women of Bologna, 
Margaret Fuller, &c. 

It is not very easy to speak a well-weighed word concerning such 
books as this and their authoresses, and one is often inclined to be si- 
lent in regard to them. But as the world is specially liable to mis- 
take them, it may be best to attempt it. That many of them are sin- 
cere, is quite certain. That some of them are persons of talent and 
cultivation, is equally certain. They believe women are oppressed and 
*“‘crushed;” they think that the world would be wiser and better if wo- 
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men, as well as men, were lawyers and public lecturers, and some of them 
feel that they are ‘“‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” because they are not 
invited into such “spheres.” 

There is much that is interesting, even lovely, about some of these 
ladies. ‘They ought not to be treated so harshly as they often are. 
Let them utter their convictions. In some respects women are 
wrongly treated. The truth will be elicited by discussion. The worst 
fault of these ladies for themselves, and what they profess to consider 
far more important, their cause,.is too great severity of handling, a too 
prononcé method. They write continually, as if they felt that they 
were liable to be martyred for every sentence. Such constant anta- 
gonism is painful and wearying. Another very serious and damaging 
error is what the world considers want of delicacy. Mrs. Dall writes 
of medical subjects, and the like, in a way that would prevent ninety- 
nine men in a hundred from speaking of her book to their daughters. 
Is this wise, or calculated to benefit the cause she has at heart? Is it not 
calculated to make the very impression which their enemies charge on 
the whole business of woman’s rights—that it makes refined women 
coarse? Now would not this, if true, be a great evil, and a strong 
argument against the whole thing? 


XX. A MAN. By Rev. J. D. Bell. Philadelphia: Challen & Son. Pp. 462. 

In the comparative dearth of new books, we have endeavored to 
clear our table, and have noticed some that have been for some time 
waiting for room. “A Man” really deserved an earlier notice. The 
execution, to be sure, is not equal to the design, which is to help every 
one to realize David’s exhortation to Solomon: “Show thyself a man.” 
Still, there is.very much valuable counsel. The book is healthy; it 
falls in with what is good in Mr. Kingsley’s muscular Christianity, 
and it is therefore an exponent of a style of thought which is making 
even and steady progress, and in which there is very much with which 
we sympathize; though here, as elsewheré, there is danger of excess. 
Mr. Bell advocates a cheerful, thorough, manly Christianity, and gives 
dyspeptic religion no quarter. We make some extracts: 

In our American society, there are thousands who are addicted 
to the kind of inane talk of which I speak. Gossip is specially 
prevalent in all our country villages. It serves to indicate how 
great is the need of a more thorough intellectual culture, on the 
part, especially, of the female sex. Not all women who dress well, 
move in fashionable circles, and talk nimbly, are ladies. A lady is 
something nobler than a human butterfly that can gossip fluently. 
A real lady is the representative of the beautiful in human symmetry, 
the refined in human manners, the perfect in human virtue, the 
gentle and constant in human love. She is the charmer of man. 
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From vice, from folly, from error, and from the dangerous mazes of 
worldly ambition, she charms him. She is the reformer of man. 
In his tastes, his manners, and his disposition, she reforms him. 
Her success depends on the expression of her soul. Beauty of ap- 
pearance is necessary, but beauty of words is more necessary. She 
may be rich or poor, a maiden or a mother, an accomplished player 
on the piano, or one who does not play on the piano at all; still 
she cannot but be a highly interesting inhabitant of this world. A 
real lady never gossips. She is too thoughtful, too amiable, too 
modest, too wise to gossip. Gossiping women are not womanly 
ladies. They make bad neighbors; ‘for they either disturb the har- 
mony of the neighborhood in which they live, by their offensive 
habit of tattling, or they make its intercourse too shallow to be 
profitable and sweet. They make poor friends; for true friendship 
cannot thrive on such aliment as is afforded in the talk of gossips, 
It requires an underlying fund of goodness and strength. It re- 
quires mutual breathings of tender meanings. It may, nominally, 
subsist between minds that are without depth; but it is genuine 
only when it subsists between minds that are deep and worthy. 
Furthermore, they make uncongenial companions in the matrimo- 
nial state; for a beautiful wife, without a beantiful soul, there never 
was, and never will be. Love itself soon tires of charms which are 
only external. 


Men are apt to lose sight of the fact, that there is a far-seeing 
aristocracy of merit, ever planning, producing, and conserving, for 
the welfare of humanity. But for the influence of this intelligent 
and able few, there could be no general progress of mankind. 
Take this from the nations, and they would soon be found groping 
in the gloom of degeneracy. It was when Moses delayed to come 
down from the top of Sinai, that the people set up the golden calf. 
It was when Solon departed for a visit to the neighboring nations, 
that the prosperity of Athens began to wane. It was when Ly- 
curgus went into volantary exile, erroneously thinking that Sparta 
could easily spare him, that the Lacedemonians began to decline. 

Do you see, now, that it is not the many but the few, by whom 
the nations are shaped? Genius is the chief power in government, 
in civilization. By this, every human good is provided and con- 
served. Nothing is valuable—no book, invention, custom, law, or 
institution—but as an intelligent minority will and make it so to 
be. It was not the many, but the few, that rescued the American 
colonies from the English yoke. It was not the many, but the few, 
that gathered and preserved the classic manuscripts, and that first 
affirmed the value of “The Paradise Lost,” and of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” It is not the many, but the few, that are related to 
have first seen the sacred significance of the Star of Bethlehem. 
It has not been the many, but the few, that have kept our Bible 
from negiect, and have defended it against misrepresentation, in a 
world of unbelief and imposture, of treachery and violence. 
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